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THE ANCIENT FORUM, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ARCH, 


On a bright, sunny spring morn- 
ing, a day or two after my arrival in 
Rome, I started from my apartment in 
the Piazza del Popolo, on an. exploring 
expedition. The Corso having been 
traversed its entire length, that remark- 
able cluster of ruins not far from the 
Forum was reached. Each one of these 
ruins was a study in itself. There were 
the light columns, regarded by some 
scholars as the remains of the Temple 


of Concord; by others as having once 
belonged to the Temple of Fortune; 
while others consider them a part of the 
Temple of Saturn. Then there are the 
three beautiful columns called “ Greco- 
stasis” and the Column of Phocas. 
Walking on towards the Coliseum, I 
passed under an arch, which at once ar- 
rested my attention. It bore too many 
marks of antiquity to ascribe the time 
of its erection to any modern date. I 
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soon found that I was standing beneath 
the celebrated Arch of Titus, architect- 
urally considered, perhaps the most 
faultless of the triumphal arches which 
have been preserved from the ravages 
of time. It was built of white marble 
by Domitian, and dedicated to Titus 
by the senate and Roman people, after 
the death of the distinguished conqueror 
of Judza. The event of his apotheosis 
is represented on the archivault by a 
human figure borne to heaven on an 
eagle; and the epithet ‘‘ Divo,” god-like, 
is applied to him in the inscription. 

I saw this once beautiful arch not in 
its former splendor, but robbed of many 
of the charms which must have made it 
so attractive when it was first erected. 
When we know that it has stood the 
storms of eighteen centuries, that it has 
passed through the many conflicts which 
have ravaged the imperial city, that the 
barbarism of the north of Europe has 
so often swept like a tempest around it, 
it is matter for wonder that it has not 
long since crumbled into the dust. 

The Arch of Titus is a single arch. 
It is said to have been adorned on each 
side with four fluted columns: of these 
light columns, four have been removed ; 
and- of the four that remain, two only 
are entire. The interior of the arch is 
decorated with two bas-reliefs. On.one 
side is Titus riding in his triumphal car. 
He is attended by the Genius of Rome, 
and by the goddess Victory, who is 
crowning him with laurel. On the other 
side, we see a representation of the 
spoils of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
borne on the shoulders of the triumphal 
procession. Among these are the gold- 
en table, with the show-bread, the seven- 
branched golden candlestick, the vessel 
of incense, and the two silver trumpets 
blown at the jubilee. The bearers of 
these precious relics, crowned with lau- 
rel, seem to be Romans, who thus add 
the keenest insult to all the injuries 
which they have inflicted on a doomed 
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people. This bas-relief has a peculiar 
interest to the Christian traveler. It 
speaks to him of fulfilled prophecy, — 
the displeasure of God against his cove- 
nant people. With pensive emotions he 
turns to the words of our Lord, “ Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late: ye shall see Jerusalem encom- 
passed with armies. They shall fall by 
the edge of the sword, and shall be led 
away Captive into all nations, and Jerusa- 
lem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles.” In the symbolic signs before 
him, he reads all this over again. There 
is the conqueror. There are the most 
sacred vessels of the Temple, — memen- 
toes of the days.when the glory of God 
filled his own house. There were doubt- 
less in that triumphal procession captive 
Jews, the representatives in stone of 
those who cried, *“* His blood be on us 
and on our children!” 

It is said, though I will not vouch for 
the truth of the saying, that no Jew ever 
passes under the Arch of Titus. That 
single bas-relief tells too sad a story for 
him to read. It is the monument of his 
country’s degradation, and the solemn 
declaration that Jehovah has fulfilled to 
the letter all his predictions of the fear- 
ful results which should follow the sin 
and disobedience of his fathers. 

Lingering by that arch, I could see 
enough in the ruins by which I was sur- 
rounded to carry me back into the re- 
mote ages of the past. The Forum 
seemed vocal with the sounds of other 
days. Rome’s orators were speaking 
to me; and, as my eye rested on the 
Ionic portico of what is believed to 
have been the Temple of Concord, it 
required no great stretch of imagination 
to make me believe I heard the thunder 
of Cicero’s voice, as he accused to the 
Roman senate the guilty Catiline, and 
denounced him as a conspirator against 
the liberties of his country. Not far 
from the spot on which I was stand- 


ing was the triumphal arch of Septim-: 
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ius Severus, erected in honor of his 
victories over the Parthians. Just upon 
the Capitoline Hill are the three Co- 
rinthian columns, the sole remains of 
the grand portico of the Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans, erected by Augustus in 
honor of the god by whose intervention 
he believed he had escaped death by 
lightning, as he was returning from 
Spain ; a slave having been killed by the 
side of his litter. Above all, there was 
that most magnificent of all the ruins of 
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Rome, the Flavian amphitheater, the 
wonderful Coliseum, around which so 
many historic associations clustered. 
All these carried the mind back for cen- 
turies, and they seemed relics of far-off 
ages. But that single bas-relief on the 
interior of the Arch of Titus led me 
back to a period far anterior to the days 
when these ruins were flourishing in all . 
the beauty and glory of their early his- 
tory. It was not far from fifteen hundred 
years before the Christian era, centuries 


before the foundations of Rome were 
laid, that imagination carried me back. 
I was in the wilderness of Sinai. The 
wandering tribes of Israel were receiv- 
ing the law from Moses, As I looked 
upon the representation of that golden 
table, I seemed to hear the voice of the 
divine leader of Israel saying to Moses, 
“ And thou shalt set upon the table show- 
bread before me always.” The twelve 
loaves —(corresponding to the twelve 
tribes), the show-bread, or bread of pres- 
ence, since it was always to stand in the 
presence of the Lord; were reverently 
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placed on the table, having first been 
sprinkled with frankincense. How sym- 
bolic of Him who said, “ I am the Bread 
of Heaven: he that eateth of this bread 
shall live for ever”! Again I heard the 
voice of God saying, “ Thou shalt make 
a candlestick of pure gold.” There was 
its likeness before me. There was that, 
also, which reminded me of the Jews’ 
happy year, —the Jubilee. I could al- 
most hear the sound of the silver trum- 
pets as they bore to the ear of many an 
oppressed Israelite the glad news that 
the day of joy and freedom had come. 
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I stood in the temple, amid clouds of 
incense; and my whole soul was now 
subdued, now elevated, as I joined in 
the showy ceremonial of the old Jewish 
worship. Then I seemed to hear the 
words of the divine promise on obedi- 
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ence, and the solemn threatenings of 
the fearful penalties which would be sure 
to follow disobedience. The scene be- 
fore my eyes was suggestive of all that 
had occurred in the hate range of Jew- 
ish history for more than three thousand 
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years. 


I read the lessons of Israel’s 


prosperity and of her adversity. I saw 
her long line of illustrious kings, — some 
illustrious for their virtues, others for 
their vices. Her poets, her prophets, 
her wise men, were before me. Memory 
recalled her many, her bitter captivities. 
I could but think of that sad, plaintive 
song, the echoes of which have come 
down to us through the centuries, — never 


more sad, never more plaintive than 
now, when they came from the lips of 
those men whom I almost seemed to 
see walking so gloomily in that pro- 
cession in honor of Jerusalem’s vic- 
tor. “By the rivers of Babylon, there 
we sat down: yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us 
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away Captive required of us a song, and 
they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs 
of Zion. How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land?” 

Of all the lessons which this bas-re- 
lief on the Arch of Titus teaches us, 
none is more solemn or impressive than 
this, — the certain fulfillment of all the 
divine predictions. Let the reader of 
those awful maledictions uttered in the 
Old Testament against a “stiffnecked 
and rebellious people,” and the words 
of prophetic warning which fell from our 
Lord’s lips, stand beneath that trium- 
phal arch. He will gaze upon a sight 
which will fill his mind with the profound 
conviction of the truth of the solemn 
declaration of our Lord, ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth may pass away; but my words 
shall not pass away.” For eighteen 


hundred years, that symbolic representa- . 


tion has been uttering these words. 
Men from all countries and all climes 
have heard that utterance. The innu- 
merable crowds that poured through 
that proud archway, hastening to the 
Coliseum to witness the gladiatorial 
sports, gazed upon that bas-relief. Did 
none of the vast multitude inquire, 
“What meaneth this?” And many a 
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Christian martyr, dragzed through the 
same arch to die a cruel death in yon- 
der amphitheater, looked upon a repre- 
sentation which told him of the dis- 
pleasure of God on those who rejected 
that Messiah for love of whom he was ; 
so soon to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts. Who can say but that the sight 
nerved him with new courage, and 
strengthened his determination not to 
shrink from the allegiance which he had 
vowed to Him who would as certainly 
fulfill his promises as execute his threat- 
enings? And so that bas-relief speaks, 
and, so long as it stands, will ever speak, 
to the throngs that pass beneath the 
triumphal arch. It has its voice say- 
ing, ‘Think not to violate God’s com- 
mands, and escape his displeasure. For 
you who persist in your rebellion, there 
shall be no bread of life. The sound of 
no jubilee trumpet. shall proclaim your 
ransom.. Mourning captives, ye shall 
join the sad procession which marches 
on to the land of despair.” 

While the voice speaks these words, 
how many of the pleasure-seeking, giddy 
throngs that look at that old bas-relief 
of the Arch of Titus will heed its sol- 
emn words ? 


A SABBATH, DAY WITH CHRIST. 


BY E. L. E. 


How still the restless world has grown ! 
How fair its outward face ! 

This footstool of the eternal throne 
Shines with a royal grace. 

The heavens smile in celestial calm ; 

The air is sweet with wondrous balm ; 
Earth is a holy place: 

My soul in solemn rapture waits 

The unfolding of the eternal gates. 


Oh! not on far, unmeasured hights 
The walls of jasper glow ; 

So near the pearly door invites, 
That angels come and go; 
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I feel their presence ; all serene, 

With heavenly port and radiant mien, 
They walk with us below ; 

And One above the seraph’s sphere 

Reigns with more glorious presence here. 


O Sun of the eternal day! 

O Star of mortal night! 
How deign’st thou on our earthly way 

So to reveal thy light! 

O King once crucified, for whom 

This little world had lack of room, 
How stoop’st thou to our sight! 

Earth is transfigured while I gaze, 

And life transformed to love and praise. 


If such the glory earth may wear 
When Christ unveils his face ; 

If angels by the golden stair 
Their radiant passage trace ; 

If joy to rapture soars, and sings 

Her Sabbath song with heavenly things 
From such a lowly place, — 

What must the eternal Sabbath be 

Before the throne, O Christ, with thee! 


Hoh oA Ro eM BTC Obs ee, Caps. 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE OF WABASH COLLEGE. 


THE attentive reader of the New 
Testament, especially the Gospels, must 
be struck with the emphasis there placed 
on the duty of forgiving those who have 
injured us, not merely once, but many 
times. “And, when ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye have aught against any ; ” 
“Forgive and ye shall be forgiven ; ” “If 
thy brother repent, forgive him;” to 
which we must add that petition which 
must be terrible to one who does not for- 
give even his enemy, “ Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,” illus- 
trated by another declaration of Jesus, 
“If ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses.” The crowning instruction 
on this point is the prayer of our Lord 
for those who were crucifying him. 


There can be no mistake as to the 
position of the New Testament, nor as 
to the common opinion, concerning the 
results of such a spirit in a community. 
True forgiveness sheds the peace of 
heaven over any family or community 
that exercises it; whilst an implacable 
spirit is “a fire, a world of iniquity,” like 
that “unruly evil” which is its chief 
instrument. 

One of my earliest recollections is of 
two men, both members of a Christian 
church, and “ruling elders” init. For 
some trifling cause, — the shooting of a 
worthless dog, or the damage done by 
an unruly animal in a lot so poor as to 
be nearly incapable of damage, — these 
two men began to chide each other; at 
first gently ; then with some little heat; 
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then with acrimony, and even harsh epi- 
thets ; then the general gathering-up of 
every questionable thing either one had 
éver done, and the flinging it in one 
another’s faces in the most offensive 
form. The flame was very hot, and 
spread soon to the two families, and, 
finally, to the whole church. 

To use the language of the school- 
room, the feud, very small at first, soon 
resolved itself into a problem in “ geo- 
metric series.” “The dog was my dog, 
and you had no business to shoot him.” 
“The fence was poor, and the lot was 
poorer ; but they were szzze.: and I want 
you to keep your ox home, or I will 
shoot him.” And so it goes. Get any 
common arithmetic,” and study the 
rule called “geometric series,” or “ pro- 
gression,” to see what the arithmetic of 
neighborhood feuds is. It is a very sad 
and even dreadful fact, that such an 
arithmetical rule or formula should be 
needed to express the ever-growing re- 
sults of this implacable spirit which 
Christ condemns. It took years of 
painstaking on the part of the pastor and 
other devout Christians, and, finally, a 
most marvelous outpouring of God’s 
Holy Spirit, making those two men to 
use the Fifty-first Psalm like the very 
worst culprits, to bring them to shake 
hands and forgive. One of them — how 
well I remember the fact !— was clear 
heart-broken over his sin; and he was 
not the aggressor in the quarrel. He 
went one day to confess his fault to his 
brother, and to ask his forgiveness. 
And yet that man at first would not 
greet him, or take his hand, until his 
wife and children, scared by his dread- 
ful spirit, implored him to relent, lest he 
should lose his soul. At last, he did re- 
lent ; and such a sceneas it then became 
is rarely witnessed. 

If we take the hard feelings which are 
so prevalent in the best communities, 
and examine them as to their origin and 
progress, we shall be impressed with the 
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arithmetical feature of them, as already 
intimated. Indeed, in this aspect of it, 
“the arithmetic of feuds” is very star- 
tling, and fully justifies the infinite and 
loving earnestness with which our bless- 
ed Lord spoke and prayed on the sub- 
ject of heartily forgiving men their tres- 
passes. There is no one, who, in any 
community, can not find the materials 
out of which to construct the problem 
with which to prove all I here say con- 
cerning the “ arithmetic of feuds.” 

But there is another side to this sub- 
ject ; or, rather, another set of elements 
from which to make a question for arith- 
metical solution. 

That prince of Western fastors, Dr. 
Jacob Little, for many years pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Granville, 
Ohio, was wont to relate to his friends 
how he healed the feuds which had rent 
that church in twain before he went there, 
forty or more years ago. So bitter were 
the animosities, even between old friends 
and brethren, that not merely was all 
social intercourse suspended, but the 
very air, as during a battle, seemed full 
of the villainous smells of fires kindled 
by infernalagencies. Words of recrimi- 
nation and slander and hardness were 
not confined to one party. The “geo- 
metrical progression”? had a tremendous 
problem in solution, and no one could 
compute the result. 

Dr. Little said to me, personally, as 
he narrated his methods of reconciling 
these estranged brethren, and healing 
these hideous wounds in the’ church, — 
I give only the substance of his words, 
— “You may set it down as a fact, that 
quarrels in the church and quarrels in 
the neighborhood will never be healed 
without the use of a new rule in ‘ vulgar 
fractions,’ which I have discovered. It 
is not in the books; and, in fact, it 
seems exactly in the face of all arithmeti- 
cal axioms. It may be called a rule for 
adding fractions, and it is this : that in 
the healing of quarrels, in the bringing 
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into harmony two dissevered and hostile 
fractions, zt takes twice three-quarters 
to make one whole one. \f you ask me 
how the feud in the Granville Church 
was healed, I name, among other things, 
this new rule for adding fractions, that 
twice three-quarters make one.” 

There was a quiet humor in the doc- 
tor’s manner, and the apparent design 
of confounding an unsophisticated young 
minister by the statement of a paradox. 
Indeed, this new rule in the “ vulgar 
fractions” of quarrels caused me nota 
little perplexity ; and I closely questioned 
the valued pastor and friend, under 
whose ministry I sat for a year whilst 
preparing for college. I was not long 
in getting at his meaning, which may be 
thus illustrated. 

Human nature is a very curious and 
wonderful thing, especially in its deprav- 
ity. It assumes a great many forms, 
some of which are very ugly and repul- 
sive ; as when it displays hatred or lust or 
envy without any disguise. When it pre- 
sents itselfin some such form, it is so re- 
volting, that no one is in danger of imi- 
tating it through mistake, as if it were 
beautiful. But human nature, even in 
its worst depravity, often assumes dis- 
guises to deceive others and even the 
deceiver himself. Here is Deacon Ap- 
pleton, who has conceived an intense 
dislike for Squire Law. The real rea- 
son is, that the squire is prospering in 
his worldly concerns. He is a man of 
means ; people defer to him as the great 
man of the village ; and, besides, the 
deacon has heard that the squire re- 
peated with a smile one of his: se¢ 
phrases in prayer. Inall these /acés, 
there is no good reason for this settled 
aversion. In fact, looked at from the 
Christian standpoint, it wears a very 
ugly aspect. And now, how does the 
deacon deal with this matter? Does he 
put his aversion forward in allits hateful 
and despicable meanness, and tell the 
real reason of his feeling toward the 
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squire? Does he even admit the facts 
as they are to Aizmsel/f? Not atall. He 
speaks piously of his neighbor’s “ world- 
liness,” “his carelessness about relis 
gious matters, and his irreverent tri- 
fling with sacred things.” ‘“ Why, he 
himself has seen him smile, and even 
laugh, in church, when a tan-terrier, after 
having annoyed the preacher by whisk- 
ing in and out of the pulpit again and 
again, with inimitable funniness seated 
himself on his haunches on the pulpit 
platform, now gravely attending to the 
speaker, and now approvingly regarding 
the congregation ! ” 

And yet Squire Law is a Christian 
professor, who opens his heart and purse 
to every good cause; often opens his 
great mouth for a hearty laugh; and 
sometimes, but with evident embarrass- 
ment, opens the very same mouth in the 
social prayer-meeting. The deacon dis- 
likes him very much, but clothes the 
hideous .skeleton with vestments so 
decent, that he deceives even himself 
as to his own motives, whether he de- 
ceives anybody else or not. 

In such a case, at least, the guilty par- 
ty has convinced himself that he is 
greatly wronged, and that every particle 
of his indignation is righteous. And 
what next comes to pass? In nine cases 
out of ten, after a while, the best humor of 
the kindest man yields to the chronic ill- 
nature of the tormentor; and Squire 
Law, at first regarding Deacon Apple- 
ton’s behavior with a smile, begins 
to regard it with contempt, and, at last, 
with an aversion as positive as that felt 
by the deacon himself. Ina word, there 
is a feud. 

Attempt, now, to get those two men 
together, so that their estrangement 
shall not hinder a revival, or continue to 
scandalize the church. They are apart: 
how are you to get them together ? 
In physics, the query is easily answered : 
either one must go all the way to where 
the other is, or both must accomplish 
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enough of the intervening distance to 
bring them toa meeting-place. But how 
will you get ¢hese estranged brethren to- 
gether ? 

You deal faithfully with the deacon, 
and he tells you the squire was worldly- 
minded, and laughed at his prayer, and 
so brought him into contempt; and, 
_ what is more, he continues to do itin a 
very hateful way, by sayinga great many 
very hard things. He will be glad to have 
the difficulty healed, and holds himself 
in readiness to forgive his brother when 
he repents / 

Go now, and deal faithfully with the 
squire, and he tells you he never har- 
bored any ill-will against the deacon. 
He may have smiled at some of his pet 
phrases in prayer, and thinks he did 
smile at the tan-terrier’s movements in 
the pulpit. As for despising the deacon, 
he did not, until that gentleman exhibit- 
ed his petty malice inan intolerable man- 
ner. For his part, he has never wronged 
the man; and, if he wants to be recon- 
ciled, let him come. ‘I am ready to meet 
him ere at any time! ” 

How can you get those two to- 
gether, when each refuses to takea step 
toward the other? I have two hitching- 
posts in front of my house, that are ex- 
actly as near together as they were six 
years ago; and, if these two men act and 
speak as they now do, they will come 


together just as soon as. the hitching- | 


posts. 

Here comes in the substance of Dr. 
Little’s new arithmetical rule. The 
thing to be done is to make these two in 
that feud “a one.” And first each 
one must be convinced that all the right 
is not on his side, nor all the wrong on 
the other side. Now, get each one to 
say, “Well, I will meet him half 
way,” by which he means, ‘I will make 
what in my opinion is one-half the con- 
cession.” 

Here are two halves, and, according 
to all arithmetical axioms, the two ought 
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to make a unit ; and yet, said my saga- 
cious friend, “I have tried it again and 
again, and those two halves will not 
make a whole one. The smallest al- 
lowance that will answer the purpose is 
for each to make full ¢hree-quarters of 
the concessions, to go full three-quarters 
of the way; and then they will barely 
meet. In fact,in many cases, each party 
is compelled, as it seems to himself, to 
make a// the concessions, and to go a// 
the way over to his brother; in which 
case, in the strange ‘ arithmetic of feuds,’ 
it requires ¢wo whole ones —such as 
they are—to make onze such whole one 
as the forgiving Jesus requires.” 

I trust this is plain as any demonstra- 
tion to all my readers ; but, if any one 
doubts, let him study thoroughly the 
next feud, and its healing, that may fall 
under his observation, and he will see 
what is meant. 

At the risk of being regarded tedious, 
let me advert to another fact in “the 
arithmetic of feuds.” It is said that an 
accountant in the treasury department 
of some European kingdom discovered, 
that, according to his own footings, he 
was a defaulter in a large sum. After 
trying in vain to discover a mistake, he 
reported the fact to his superior, who 
deemed it his duty to place him under 
arrest until his accounts could be ex- 
amined. When this was done, it was 
found that he was not a defaulter, but 
that, in making up his accounts, he had 
committed this blunder in multiplying, — 
“ Once one ts two,” —a mistake, which, 
in the “‘ tens-of-thousands ”’ column, was 
a serious one to the poor clerk, who 
thereby lost his reason, and often in the 
asylum was heard muttering to himself, 
“ Once one is two.” 

When people get into an irritable frame 
of mind, as they do very often, when some 
feud is brewing, they are very apt to 
practice the clerk’s mode of multiplying. 
I must explain. The humble pastor of 
a church among the mountains, many 
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years ago, found that a new organization 
was to be formed there, and he soon 
found that its adherents were determined 
to have a quarrel. He, onhis part, was 
determined there should not be a quar- 
rel ; and yet found, that, if he prayed that 
“we might not mock God with lip-ser- 
vice,” it was magnified into a hateful 
insinuation against those who used the 
prayer-book ; if he warned his hearers 
“not to be content with the form of god- 
liness without its power,” a loud outcry 
was raised against this assault on “the 
church ;” and, one day, one of the in- 
jured party told the bewildered minister, 
that his sermon the Sabbath before had 
been perfectly outrageous in insinuations, 
slanders, and lies about the new or- 
ganization. ‘“ Well,” said the pastor, 
“here is my sermon containing every 
word I uttered last Sabbath ; let me read 
itto you.” And so heread it, and there 
was not one word to justify the man’s 
saying. He admitted his astonishment, 
and said, “I thought it was as I said ; 
but I was mistaken.” It was only an- 
other form of the poor clerk’s mistake 
in multiplying, “ Once one is two,” only, 
in this case, it was a little worse, so as 
to be, “ Once nought ts two ratsed to the 
ntk power,” as the algebraists say. 

A very little thigg is done, ora slightly 
disrespectful or impatient word spoken 
by one, and reported to another, with 
only the addition of a word or two, or 
a toss of the head, or a shrug of the 
shoulder, or a look of surprise or well- 
feigned regret: it does not require to 
pass through the manipulations of many 
such reporters to become a thing so 
large, that the original parties fail to rec- 
ognize their own offspring. One of the 
most terrible church-feuds that ever 
came under my observation was mainly 
produced in this way. The formula for 
this rule in “the arithmetic of feuds ” is, 
““ Once one ts two”! This is said to 
have been made by “ the father of lies.” 


God’s rule is better, “ Lze not one to an- 
other.” 

And this new system of arithmetic 
would be incomplete, were no mention 
made of two rules belonging to it, which 
place the system in a very favorable 
light. The first seems to be a compound 
of subtraction and addition, not addition 
and subtraction. Subtraction is the first 
element. For instance, my wise friend 
went to Brother A., who entertains a 
very bitter grudge against Brother B.; 
and very soon Brother A. began to talk 
very hardly about Brother B., telling 
what bad things he has done and said, 
and how bad a man he is. “ But,” sug- 
gests my friend, “ you and Brother B. 
used to be very warm friends. When 
your children were dying of scarlet-fever, 
and your creditors pushed you, I have 
heard he stood right by you like a 
brother.” 

“Well, he did do all that,” replies 
Brother A., with very considerable feel- 
ing; “and there are times when I love 
him yet, and can’t but think he must 
be a good man.” 

Now, my friend szdtracts this pleasant 
dash of Christian feeling from the heap 
of naughty things Brother A. had said, 
and, the next time he sees Brother B, 
tells him the kind things Brother A. had 
said about him, thus adding a very pleas- 
ant item to Brother B.’s stock of knowl- 
edge. In an instant, he was in tears, as 
he said, “I always loved Brother A., and 
I would give all I am worth to be on the 
same terms we once were.” 

That subtraction and addition figured 
the two estranged brethren together in 
less than a week. I commend the rule, 
“ Subtract the kind things one says of 
another from all the unkind and bitter 
things, and then add these kind things 
to the knowledge of the one about whom 
they were spoken.” It has healed many 
a feud, and is worth a trial on every prop- 
er occasion. 
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There is another rule in this “arith- 
metic of feuds,” which must close this 
rambling essay. What boy has not a 
lively recollection of square and cube 
root! It was no harder to kindle a 
quarrel than it was to get the sguare 
of a number, or its cude,; for, as ina 
growing feud, it was simply a matter of 
multiplication. But to reverse the ope- 
ration, and “ extract the root of a num- 


ber,” was one that has tested the talent. 


and patience of many a boy. He has 
looked at the figured illustrations of 
extracting the square root, and all the 
pieces of the illustration-blocks to make 
the extraction of the cube root easy, and 
yet “to extract a root” was never made 
very easy to the most of us. 

Now, as a teacher announces the 
problem to extract the square root of a 
given number, or its cube root, so I 
announce as a problem in the “arith- 
metic of feuds,” how “ fo extract a root 
of bitterness,” which is troubling. and 
defiling many in this or that community. 
If “the roots ” in common arithmetic are 
hard to deal with, what shall we say of 
“ the root of bitterness ” in a church, a 
community, ora family ? How it troubles 
and defiles many we have tried to show ; 
and every one knew before I tried. It 
is a dreadful root, this “root of bitter- 
ness.” None but God knows just ow 
bitter ; but we know enough to be aware 
of some of its hideous evils, its inveterate 


obstinacy, and how like an irreducible. 


“surd” it often is. ‘ How shall we ex- 
tract the root of bitterness ?” That is the 
question awaiting solution. 

And high authority makes answer. 
First, let him who has this root in him- 
self study the ten commandments, in 
their letter and spirit, as illustrated by 
the Lord Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount. This will show him how great 
a sinner he himself is against God ; how 
great a debt— ‘ten thousand talents ” 
—he owes his Lord. 

Secondly, Then, having computed 
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this element, let him compute what a 
trifling sum — “a hundred pence” — his 
fellow-servant owes him. It will be a 
wholesome comparison. 

Thirdly, Having computed what he 
owes God, and what his fellow-servant 
owes him, then let him compute this in 
all its meaning: that, as the unforgiving 
servant was delivered to the tormentors 
till he should pay all the ten thousand 
talents, so, likewise, will God do to him 
who does not from his heart forgive 
every one his brother his trespasses. — 
Matt. xviii. 21-35. 

Fourthly, With all these computed 
elements clearly in mind, with all 
the sins he is guilty of against God 
before him, let him who has this “root 
of bitterness” in his soul, kneel, and 
offer the Lord’s Prayer. When he 
comes to the fifth petition, let him pause 
and say, “Lord, let me not be doudble- 
tongued as | pray this prayer ;” then let 
him slowly, solemnly, and with a trem- 
bling heart, repeat the petition, “/orgzve 
our debts AS we forgive our debtors.” 

All this implies the co-operating help 
of God’s Holy Spirit, without which this 
rule would be in vain. 

And there is the rule itself defining 
how to extract that hard root, “ the root 
of bitterness.” It belongs to the “ arith- 
metic of feuds,’ and is warmly com- 
mended to the practical attention of a 
great many hearty haters, thorough- 
paced enemies, who thoughtlessly in- 
voke on their poor souls God’s almighty 
wrath every time they repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer. ; 

If my pupils (will my readers suffer 
the conceit?) will learn and practice 
these last two rules in our new arithme- 
tic, it will be hardly necessary for me to 
assign them another lesson in the 
science of numbers: even the new and 
singular rule in the addition of “ vulgar 
fractions” will become a dead letter to 
them. 
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THE SABBATH AT HOME, 


CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT HE LEARNED AT COLLEGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


‘CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘THE LESSON LEARNED. 


“Qur Lord Jesus Christ,,\by whom we have now 
received the atonement.” 

WE left Cyrilin a‘bitter hour, orphaned 
and disgraced. He «was at first bewil- 
dered by the suddenness of the blows 
that had fallen upon him; but when 
the morning dawned, by the light of the 
bright-spring sunshine, by the sound of 
the voices and footsteps of busy people 
in the streets, by the knowledge that 
penetrated into the hushed and darkened 
house of the world outside, awakened 
again ‘to its every-day work and hopes 
and ‘pleasures, the force of contrast made 
real:to Cyril his changed position. The 
truth of all that had ‘happened became 
clear ‘to him’; and his situation, inconse- 
quence, was made plain. Friends and 
acquaintances .were removed from him 
by the knowledge:of his deed whispered 
from:one to another. Admiration was 
turned into contempt, favor into indigna- 
tion. ‘Classmates must be ashamed:of 
his name, —a name whose disgrace was 
irretrievable, the name of one called a 
gentleman, and convicted of dishonor ; 
of one professedly a Christian, yet found 
guilty of deliberate and audacious de- 
ceit. Ob, what shame and bitterness 
were in his soul, as, by the morning light, 
he saw these things ! 

But there was a still greater distress 
for him in the remembrance of his rela- 
tions to his mother and sisters. They 
were weeping in sore grief over their 
beloved ; and in addition, even in these 
first hours of mourning, prospective 
poverty and loss of home intruded their 
terrifying faces. But Cyril knew of a 
blow to fall upon those burdened hearts, 
in comparison with which present suf- 
ferings would seem light; and it was to 


come through him, the very one chiefly 
looked to for strength and solace. Judge 
whether he was yet so hardened in self- 
ishness that he could look forward to 
this, and not feel his heart sink in mis- 
ery, enduring a punishment that seemed 
to him greater than he could bear. 

Whichever way he turned, there was 
darkness in the future. He had cut him- 
self off from hope. Opportunity had 
gone with friends and reputation. The 
church must discard him with the col- 
lege. Where could he even earn bread 
for himself and those dependent upon 
him, when the story of his disgrace had 
gone abroad, and branded him as a 
forger and deceiver ? 

Bowed down that day in such wretch- 
edness as he could not have conceived 
of ‘before, there was no friend from whom 
he couldask the relief of sympathy. His 
mother did not know all; no one else 
here knew. Ah, if his father could have 
lived a little longer! if Cyril could have 
called him back far enough from the 
mists of death to make him understand 
all! Cyril had longed to make him 
comprehend .in that dying hour ; but, if 
he had succeeded, he thought his father 
would not‘have listened so peacefully, so 
calmly; would have had more words to 
sayithan those few, “‘ There is the atone- 
ment, my son!” as if.in those he had 
said all that was needful, all that human 
love and wisdom could say. 

But, however the case :might.be, those 
words were all that Cyril had of hope or 
help in his trouble; and his mind clung 
to them in its desperation, as to a rope 
from which confused seas of misery tried 
to beat him away, —a rope that hung 
slack under his grasp, that fell from out 
of clouds and darkness, and that he 
could not yet find any hope to make him 
believe could draw him to the shore wf 
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safety. Yet it was all he had to lay hold 
of ; and he clung to it, though it seemed 
to go down with him under the waves. 

“The atonement!” Cyril had heard 
of it from very childhood. Once he fan- 
cied that he understood its import ; but 
now the words seemed unmeaning. An- 
other had suffered for his sins; that 
would save him everlasting punishment, 
it was said, if he would put trust in the 
deed. But would it save his mother the 
anguish and shame, his sisters the bitter 
weeping, his sins were going to give 
them? Would it save the shadow 
thrown upon his father’s memory, be- 
cause of having brought up such a son ? 
Would it save to himself the opportuni- 
ties lost, the blighted life, the friends 
and pleasures gone? Would it save to 
his classmates the shaken faith in truth 
and manhood, and in the power of the 
Christianity he professed? Would it 
save his scholars in the Sunday school 
the awful lesson that all he had taught 
in the name of truth was but a winning 
tale, idle and meaningless, justly scoffed 
at by the profane as a fabric of hypoc- 
risy and folly? Would it save the 
Church of Christ the reproach it must 
suffer from the open sin of one brought 
up in its bosom, and enrolled among its 
members? How could that be called 
an atonement for his sins which did not 
save the hurt they had done ? 

These thoughts wearied and baffled 
him when he would find comfort. Yet 
again and again, in the midst of his con- 
fusion and perplexity, the words, “ But 
there is the atonement, my son,” and 
the assured and satisfied tone in which 
they were spoken, would sound in his 
ears, as if some instinct in his soul, or, 
perhaps, the unrecognized Comforter 
there, knew that their simple repetition 
had enough in it to refute all that the 
whispers of the Tempter could suggest. 
And so Cyril could not but revolve those 
words in his thoughts, till, partly with 
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desperate longing, and partly with re- 
membrances of good and faithful teach- 
ing, and partly with being beaten down 
to the ground in humiliation, he found 
his way to some knowledge of their 
truth. 

Will you bear with me while I detail 
some of the workings of his mind upon 
this subject ? They may unfold to us, as 
to him, something good and precious to 
remember. » 

He found a clew that led him some 
steps toward the light, in this thought 
first of all: this church that he had in- 
jured —it was not merely a collection of 
men agreed upon certain beliefs, theo- 
ries beneficial to mankind, that they 
were anxious to propagate ; it was, in- 
stead, the cause of God upon earth. In 
offending against the church, then, it was 
God against whom he had offended, — 
God, its founder and its life. Those 
Sunday-school children — they were not 
merely individuals whom Cyril had 
thrown back toward ignorance and sin, 
the causes of their suffering : they were 
God’s children, it was their Father who 
was wounded by their hurt. The widow 
and the fatherless, too, were His special 
care, and it was God who was grieved 
in the increase of their grief. And when 
Cyril had maltreated himself, wasted his 
time and talents, injured his soul, and 
thrown away his good name, it was 
against his Maker and Master still that 
he had sinned. All other pleas, his own 
and the world’s, were swallowed up in 
this one, God’s. Every other accuser, 
angry or sorrowful, faded away into 
the background, and left to Cyril’s per- 
ception only the vision of this great One, 
God. It filled his mind; there was 
no room in his imagination for any thing 
else. There seemed no room in the 
world. Upon his right hand and his 
left hand, before him and behind him, 
was God; he was surrounded by God. 
What could he do, overtaken by this 
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conviction, but to cry out, “Against 
Thee, Zhee only, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight !” 

Yes, in God’s sight! There was no 
other eye to be taken account of by Cyr- 
il now. How strange that he had once 
chiefly dreaded that parents and friends 
should know his deed, when all along 
he had been in God’s sight! The 
thought of that one gaze overwhelmed 
him now: whither could he flee from 
it? where hide himself from its penetra- 
tion? 

Oh! he remembered now how the 
_ stranger who had found him out had 
spoken of an hour when he might call 
to the rocks to fall upon him and hide 
him. This was not the hour, though he 
was so conscious, in his sinfulness, of 
God’s sight ; why not ? why not? 

His groping mind caught another 
clew. Why? because there was the 
atonement, the atonement still availa- 
ble! Against God he had sinned, and 
to God had the atonement been made. 
That it must be sufficient, the instinctive 
spring with which his heart leaped to 
seize the thought was witness enough 
if he had not his father’s testimony and 
that of the Scriptures. In the joy and 
relief of this, other hopeful thoughts 
crowded fast into his mind. God must 
have meant the name of that sacrifice to 
have its full meaning, and by it, then, in 
some way, might Cyril not hope his sins 
would be nullified, — those heavy sins, 
that had weighed him down with an- 
guish? He, indeed, could see no way to 
rectify their consequences to himself or 
others ; but, since they were atoned for, 
might he not believe God had found a 
way ? that there was a good He had set 
over against the evil, that vanquished it; 
nay, that could bring goodness out of 
it, as flowers spring out of a bloody 
field, the same good that, as was sung 
long, long ago, could bring praise out of 
the wrath of man? 

Cyril had only a glimpse of all that 
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was in this thought at that hour, though 
he saw enough to comfort him ; but, 
through many after-years, this view of 
the atonement served him as a subject 
to ponder over with unspeakable won- 
der and thankfulness. He gradually 
gained a clearer understanding of it. 
He saw Christ to be far, far more in 
benefit to his church than the harm of 
all the sins of men against it. He saw 
Christ found in despair by transgressors 
to be sweeter than their hard way down 
into the depths had been bitter. He 
saw Christ the Comforter, found in sor- 
row, more precious than the grief was 
hard. All his life long he rejoiced to 
watch the workings of this wonderful al- 
chemy, which brings glory out of shame, 
strength out of weakness, joy out of 
sorrow, and which shall prevail more 
and more upon the earth till the day of 
atoning is past, because sin has do- 
minion no more. 

Cyril had need of all the spiritual 
comfort and strength he could obtain, 
in the bitter trials, that, after that first 
day, came thick and fastupon him. His 
father had not been laid in the grave 
before the altered looks toward himself 
of the people who came to the house 
showed that his story bad reached his 
native town. And at last one of his 
father’s deacons came for a private in- 
terview with him. He had a painful 
duty to undertake, he said, both as Cyr- 
il’s brother church-member, and as one 
who loved him for his father’s sake. He 
had brought both stories that had been 
published in Eaton, and he must hear 
the truth of them from Cyril’s own lips. 
Cyril told it as well as he could for agi- 
tation and shame. He pleaded no apol- 
ogy, and asked no leniency: that would 
have seemed bold in view of the enor-. 
mity of what he had done. He did not 
urge his penitence: that was too cheap 
and easy a thing to weigh against his 
He told the simple story, submit- 
ting to the result. That story, and the 


sin. 
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sight of the culprit, moved the old man, 
between wonder, indignation, and grief, 
to great excitement, which must find ex- 
pression. He did not understand Cyr- 
il’s not making any effort at self-extenua- 
tion, and the quietness of his utter 
humiliation. He could not help admon- 
ishing the young man whom God had 
already so effectually warned; he must 
remind him how the blow would fall 
upon his mother: as if no agony had 
already been suffered at that thought! 
he must point out again all the sad con- 
sequences: as if they had been out of 
the sinner’s mind one moment through 
the last two days ! 

He was a good and kind man; but 
such a flagrant offense as this had never 
come within the sphere of his action be- 
fore, and he knew not how to treat it. 
It appeared to him that Cyril never 
could be reproved enough. He was the 
only worldly dependence of his mother 
and sisters; and such a revelation of 
the worthlessness of his character at 
this time was terrible. No wonder the 
old man was exceedingly agitated and 
distressed! He talked long to poor 
Cyril of the guilt and disgrace he had 
incurred, without perceiving how forcibly 
it had already been impressed upon 
him, or without suggesting to him any 
possibility of his ever being able to re- 
trieve the wrongs he had committed. 

But Cyril saw now, that, whatever 
compassion might be felt in the parish 
toward his mother, the story could not 
long be kept from her. And though he 
knew the suffering it must cause her, 
yet he longed to have her know it, longed 
for her forgiveness and counsel. It only 
remained to choose the time to tell her. 
It seemed to him, that, should he wait till 
after his father’s funeral, in the dreary 
time of the first utter loneliness in the 
‘house, and when preparations for re- 
moval, and plans for the sad future, must 
be undertaken, the blow would fall more 
heavily than now. Beside his father’s 
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coffin, where the peaceful face would 
seem to repeat to them both the comfort 
that had satisfied the good man in death, 
— only there Cyril felt that he could tell 
his mother. And there he did tell her, 
turning ever and anon toward that still: 
face for help to bear the sight of the 
pain, the grief, the agitation he read upon 


hers, as he traced the story from the . 


commencement of his college course 
down to the last shameful details. She 
could not hide from him the dismay and 
sorrow with which they overwhelmed 
her, though she had thought her heart 
dulled by the first grief to all events that 
could follow. But she had drawn near 
to God, and was keeping there for help 
to bear her loss, and so was ready to 
reach out her hand for his support in 
this new affliction. And, moreover, she 
saw how great the peril of Cyril’s soul 
had been, and that God had been deal- 
ing with him by his providences and his 
grace, so as to make him thoroughly 
humble and repentant. She would have 
been no true mother, if, in the midst of 
disappointed pride and trust, she yet 
could not feel some thankfulness for his 
correction. 

So she had no reproaches for him, 
only forgiveness and sympathy and 
counsel. If it had not been, afterward, 
for a new confidence placed by her in 
him, and for her love and help when all 
the world distrusted him, and met him 
with coldness and rebuff, I know not 
how he could have borne the troubles of 
those shaded years of his entrance upon 
active life. 

A day or two after his father’s funeral, 
Cyril received two letters from Eaton. 
One, in Tom Raddon’s peculiar hand- 
writing and orthography, written very 
earnestly and affectionately, told the. 
story of the writer’s actions and emo- 
tions since he parted from Cyril, and in 
what new beliefs he had found comfort. 
It was full of sympathy, and full of re- 
pentance ; and it touched Cyril not only 
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_ by the unshaken love it revealed, and by 


e 


‘these troubles. 


the simply-told story of all Tom had 
done for him, but by the manner in 
which it seemed to take for granted in 
him a right state of feeling under all 
Tom showed no more 
fear and distrust for him than if he had 
never known him do wrong. For this, 
and for all Tom’s generosity, it seemed 
to Cyril that he never could be grateful 
enough. Very humbling thoughts came 
with the feeling. He looked back to the 
hour when Tom had first seized his 
half-unwilling hand, and vowed to be his 
friend, and saw, that, all the way from 
that time to this, the one he had secretly 
looked down upon had played the noble 
part in their companionship. Upon 
Tom’s side, friendship had been no 
false seeming, put on for convenience, 
or worn from indolence and good-nature. 
He had been always faithful to the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, and had signally 
proved the genuineness of his affection 
in these dark hours at the last. 

The other letter was from the college 
faculty, dismissing Cyril from his connec- 
tion with the institution. He had expect- 
ed that. He could not, under any circum- 
stances, have returned to college ; but 
the little note might well revive a long 
train of sorrowful reflections. It had 
ended in this, then, — that college career 
that was begun with so many hopes! 
The years that were to have furnished 
him with power to attain a high place in 
life had left him despoiled of reputation, 
well-nigh crushed with disgrace. The 
time and the place that were to have 
witnessed the beginning of honors won 
had known his name conspicuous only 
for shame. 

But even while poor Cyril, with heavy 
heart, and eyes dimmed with sorrowful 
tears, gazed upon that note, there came 
to him a faint whisper of comfort and 
peace. “ Nevertheless,” said this voice, 
“it is not all lost. Since you have 
turned to Him, God is so merciful, he 
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will redeem something for you out of 
what you have so recklessly flung away. 
Here is a lesson he teaches you out 
of your college course, that is better 
than all other learning without it: he 
whom the Lord upholds alone is safe ; 
he who has set the Lord a/ways before 
him, whose eyes are ever toward the 
Lord, whose cry is unto him evening and 
morning and at noon, —he only shall 
surely not be moved: the God whose 
atonement can deliver thy soul from 
death is the only Power whose wisdom 
can keep thy feet from falling. God has 
brewed a bitter drink for you out of the 
fruits of your folly; but through his 
goodness it is a wine of strength. The 
jewel you lightly esteemed at first he 
has forced you at last to stoop low and 
painfully to find; but it is humility and 
the fear of the Lord, its gain makes 
light the loss of laurels and renown. 
He is so true and gracious, that he has 
done better for you than you would ask. 
He will make up all the wanton waste 
if you will be his disciple, and hence- 
forth seek to follow him as faithfully, as 
watchfully, as he has followed you. 
There is this still left for you, — to thank 
him with your life.” 

But Cyril’s lesson was learned at a great 
cost; it was forced upon his heedless 
heart only after severe and terrible pun- 
ishment. May it not answer in place of 
such sad personal experience, — experi- 
ence whose teaching, alas! is sometimes 
read all too late, — to others as careless 
andas confidentas he? Of all who were 
shocked at his fall, there were few of 
his companions to trace its causes back 
to the slight deceptions, the trifling in- 
dulgences in vanity, of which others 
were as guilty as he. Yet nothing is 
surer than the connection. If it had 
not been for his familiarity with sin, he 
would not have risked so boldly and lost 
his honor. Friends, we can none of us 
prophesy of ourselves, or tell how far 
we shall be carried, when we say, that, in 
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little things, it matters not whether we 
. take the easy instead of the upright way. 
When we are accustomed to such rea- 
soning, the sin to which there is any 
temptation will always seem a little 
thing. Let us rather ask God to fix in 
us the conviction that no transgression 
issmall. Then we shall be first cleansed 
from secret faults, and so for ever kept 
back from presumptuous sins. 

What I might have put in a preface, — 
a few words about one of my reasons for 
writing this story, — it seems to me will 
be better understood here. It was partly 
suggested to me by hearing some young 
persons talking lightly of practices such 
as purchasing essays from a ready writ- 
er, to read in the class, and the like, 
although events very similar to those 
narrated in the latter part of this story 
had but recently shocked them, as well 
as the rest of the community. Not only 
had their careless eyes seen no connec- 
tion between the little deceits and the 
great ones, but so blunted had their 
moral sense become by the prevalence 
of bad habits, that, in the former, they 
scarcely seemed to see any sin at all. 
But these cheating tricks of boyish cun- 
ning that are so commonly practiced in 
every school and college throughout the 
land; that the best-principled youth 
scarcely lift their voices to condemn ; 
that parents and guardians often wink at, 
or perhaps openly laugh about and ap- 
plaud ; and that teachers vainly and half- 
despairingly strive to weed out, — these 
are not of little account. The notions so 
recklessly adopted at school are carried 
from thence into business and political 
life. The youth who cheats for the ben- 
efit of his class or his division will cheat 
for his firm or his party soon. The 
youth who begs or buys the services of 
his classmate to help him to a station he 
has not earned, will, before long, buy 
the services of the forger and the coun- 
terfeiter, to make him a millionnaire. or 


will buy lying orators and unprincipled 
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voters to make him a governor or a sen- 
ator. And after the most flagrant wick- 
edness, the most utter meanness, he and 
his coadjutors, called by the world re- 
spectable men, defended with virtuous 


‘indignation from all attacks by their 


party organs, will laugh together in their 
conclaves over the smart wire-pulling, 
the cunning tricks, with the same uncon- 
cern with which the schoolboys among 
themselves boasted of the deception of 
their tutor as a good joke. And all the 
while our country’s trade and govern- 
ment languish in every part, from fraud 
and corruption, the unscrupulous self- 
ishness of private citizens everywhere 
making rotten the foundations upon 
which rests the welfare of the commu- 
nity. 

The warning is not the remedy; but 
there is a remedy, and I point it out 
— listen, young people and children 
—not to your teachers and parents, 
but to you. I have that faith in your 
love of your country, and in your anx- 
iety to be a benefit to it, that I be- 
lieve you will strive after the safeguard 
yourselves. It is in the fear of the Lord, 
which is clean, and in the commandment 
of the Lord, which is pure. There is 
One who desireth truth in the inward 
parts, and who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. Ask him to be con- 
tinually with you, to hold you by the 
right hand, to guide you with his coun- 
sel, to create in you a clean heart, and to 
renew a right spirit within you. Ask 
him not to cast you away from his pres- 
ence; not to take his Holy Spirit from 
you for an hour, for a moment. And 
he will be gracious to you, teach you his 
ways, and make you delight to do his will. 
I can not continue Cyril's history much 
farther, to show how what he learned 
from his college course was still more 
deeply impressed upon his mind by the 
trials of the following years, by all the 
humiliations and difficulties arising from 
his disgrace that beset him in the strug- 
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gle to obtain a livelihood. His mother 
moved to the nearest large town, to sup- 
port herself by taking boarders ; and 
his sisters, by hard endeavor, found op- 
portunity to earn the scanty pay of 
teachers: but, wherever Cyril tried to 
obtain even the humblest employment, 
the old story would waken prejudice 
against him. To win back trust and his 
good name, to get even the least oppor- 
tunity to do it, for a long time seemed 
well-nigh impossible. Not only must 
he suffer in this himself, but he must 
see his family suffer also. He learned 
to be very meek and patient, very un- 
selfish and thoughtful, while his trust 
in God kept him from being utterly 
cowed and discouraged, and a sense of 
his desert withheld him from repining. 
The powers of his mind were developed 
and matured by his combat with adver- 
sity. He had an object in winning the 
victory, — to make some recompense to 
the dear friends he had so injured ; and 
he was successful at last. He outlived 
the story of his disgrace, and gained re- 
spect and influence. But all the days 
of his life he walked softly, carrying a 
memory that admonished him, and that 
kept his heart fixed in God’s fear. 

I know my story is properly finished 
here ; but I am going to add, asa sort of 
sequel to it, a chapter about Tom, be- 
cause the story of his after-course seems 
to me so interesting. But I can only 
sketch it very briefly. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A LITTLE MORE ABOUT TOM. 


“It is God that guideth me with strength, and 
maketh my way perfect.” 

Wuat Tom had begun he had begun 
in earnest. His heart was set stead- 
fastly toward a new life. As frank and 
unashamed as he had’been in his igno- 
rance and heathenism, so was he in his 
new knowledge and entrance upon Chris- 
tianity. He freely told his companions 
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what new thoughts and beliefs he had; 
and they watched him with astonishment, 
yielding himself up with childlike docil- 
ity to his convictions. Most of them 
considered him under the effect of an 


» excitement that would soon pass away. 


But the victories he gained over himself, 
the new manliness developed in him by 
the workings of that Spirit to which he 
had surrrendered himself, were an un- 
deniable reality. His mind seemed 
almost suddenly to have developed and 
matured. In the hope of usefulness, he 
began to judge concerning his own wel- 
fare as no selfish wisdom could have 
taught him to do. 

One of his first acts was to go to Pro- 
fessor M’Tafor, and confess how he had 
gained that prize a whole year since, 
restoring the money, and asking that the 
story might be made as public as Cyril’s 
disgrace had been. For the sake of jus- 
tice, this was reluctantly done in his 
class, and among the competitors whom 
he had cheated. But it was the case, as 
he had once angrily declared it would 
be, that his genuine repentance and his 
confession saved him from reproach, and 
won him the free forgiveness of teachers 
and classmates. Indeed, the kind feel- 


ing toward him among the latter had . 


pardoned his half-suspected offense long 
ago. , 

It was a more daring matter to make 
the same confession to his father, and to 
tell of many other deceits and bad hab- 
its, of his conviction that he was incom- 
petent to go on with his class, and his 
desire to be allowed to go back to the 
one below. The honest, sorrowful letter 
in which all this was told, Tom, as 
he sent it away, verily believed would 
withdraw him from college at once, 
and set him at work among China- 
men and sailors, to oversee the lading 
and unlading of his father’s ships along 
the wharves on San-Francisco Bay. 

But his father was a shrewd man, and, 
in the midst of anger and disappoint- 
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ment, he discovered at last the ring of 
manly earnestness and sincerity in Tom’s 
strange letter. And Tom was his only 
son, and he could not yet quite give up 
his long-cherished ambition with regard 
to him. He cut down Tom’s allowance, 
for punishment, and sent him some an- 
gry threats, but bade him, notwithstand- 
ing, go into the class below as he de- 
sired, and begin again. 

Tom set himself to the task with pa- 
tience and diligence. He had to strug- 
gle hard with old habits and depraved 
tastes ; but the struggle was not so long 
nor so doubtful as might have been sup- 
posed. New affections springing up 
cast the old into the shade, and, by de- 
grees, withered their baneful life. The 
main features of Tom’s conversion were 
his sudden discovery of God's reality 
and nearness, and his hope and joyful 
confidence in that knowledge. His 
heavenly Father was not far from him 
at any time, and was able to bestow 
strength. Tom must hourly press closer 
to him to receive it. There was once 
one, who, in his first humble prayer, was 
answered, “ Zo-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” That man, indeed, was 
then almost beyond the dominion of 
the prince of this world, beyond the 
reach of temptation; yet the change 
that made him ready for paradise, his 
soul’s reception of righteousness from 
Christ, must have been an instantaneous 
change. And when we have counted all 
our hinderances, from foes within and 
foes without, is there, then, sufficient rea- 
son to excuse our slow, hardly-apparent 
growth in grace? Is not the true cause 
found in our lingering unwillingness to 
suffer the change to be put upon us? 
We hang back from self-surrender, and 
think of our own watchfulness and self- 
government as our hope of holiness. 
We would be always remembering our- 
selves, instead of saying, “‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me!” We think of keeping our 
hearts with all diligence, and forget that 
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the diligence is vain which aims only to 
keep them swept and garnished, and not 
to have them full of Christ. To be with 
him in paradise is to be perfectly safe ; 
and upon earth to be much in commun- 
ion with him, the foretaste of paradise, 
is our only security. If we had a more 
continual consciousness of his presence 
and help, we should not find the advan- 
tage over sin so hardly and slowly won. 
Such a consciousness was given to Tom; 
and, while he rejoiced in it, it was won- 
derful how he was changed. 

In the course of the two following 
years, from the saddest of all sights, an 
indolent, unreasoning, impulse-governed 
man, he became thoughtful, patient, and 
unselfish, with powers developed and 
under command, and activities that were 
awake, and in earnest to improve him- 
self and the world ; and, at the end of 
those two years, he had grown so re- 
fined in manners, so brightened and im- 
proved in looks, and was so respected 
in reputation, that there was no one of 
Mary Owen’s friends to wonder or regret 
when she promised him her hand. 

Tom overcame his idle habits and 
natural inaptitude for study, so as to 
graduate with a very good appointment. 
And at that time his father made the 
journey all the way from San Francisco, 
to see his son for the first time upona 
public stage. The old man looked about 
upon the new world of men and things 
in this Eastern city, wise enough to ac- 
knowledge an advanced civilization in 
it for all its plainness and quietness, 
its want of wealth and commerce and 
crowds; and no words could express 
the satisfaction and triumph with which 
he compared his son with the cultivated 
men among whom he found him, and 
perceived him able to sustain the com- 
parison. The success was beyond all 
he had hoped. His Tom had not be- 
come the pretentious, loud-voiced, un- 
principled demagogue that had been 
once the father’s idea of a politician, 
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but something that he could understand 
was better and more effective, in propor- 
tion as it was rarer in public life: a man 
soundly instructed, firmly principled, 
with an enlightened will and an inde- 
pendent judgment, — “A man that can 
go alone!” said Mr. Raddon to himself 
with delight, —“a man that don’t need 
to be boosted, and can’t be tricked!” 
But he never imagined how all this 
had come about. He supposed it the 
result of his own liberality and shrewd- 
ness in sending Tom to college, together 
with the youth’s natural cleverness and 
goodness. He would have been utterly 
astonished and unbelieving if it had been 
told him that One had done more for his 
child, out of love and infinite charity, 
than all the teachers and the books that 
money could provide; and that, but for 
the intervention of that One, Tom would 
in all probability have come away from 
college to be only a shame and disap- 
pointment, perhaps a drunkard, or an 
indolent, vice-crippled wreck of man- 
hood, in whom neither threats nor prom- 
ises could have awakened again the 
feeblest impulse of energy or ambition. 
So the old man went about boasting, 
thanking his gods, — his money and him- 
self, — and never thought of the Giver of 
all, who was so patient with his igno- 
rance. . 
Nevertheless, there was something 
very touching in the father’s perfect 
pleasure, as he sat in the commence- 
ment-hall, and listened to Tom’s 
speech. When it was through, and 
Tom was greeted with the customary 
round of applause from his friends, the 
old man looked about, his face radiant 
with pride and satisfaction, and actually 
bowed his thanks to the people around 
him, as if the tribute had been bestowed 
upon himself. He was as proud of 
Tom’s engagement, too, as of his other 
achievements. Even old Ruel Raddon 
could believe that this young lady was 
one not to be bought with money: so 
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that Tom’s winning her —such a genu- 
ine lady, educated, refined, and pretty 
enough to be an earl’s daughter — was 
in itself another proof of his superiority. 

You will understand that his father’s 
visit must have been a little trying to 
Tom in the first flush of his triumph in 
his engagement and his graduation. It 
can not be denied that the old man’s red 
face, the gaudy dress he had provided 
himself, the ungrammatical and boastful 
style of his conversation, and his con- 
stant recourse to ardent spirits for stim- 
ulus, disturbed Tom in presenting’ his 
father among new friends of such a dif- 
ferent style. But Tom was too warm- 
hearted and honest to let any such false 
shame trouble him much; and his feel- 
ings of annoyance were soon forgotten 
in serious regret, because his father was 
so far from him in the things that made 
the light and fullness of his life. Tom 
began to see the work that lay before 
him more plainly now. - He had resolved 
to study law, and begin practicing in his 
native place in accordance with the old 
plan. But how differently now he looked 
upon that plan! It was no more to his 
view an idler’s scheme for cheating and 
bribing his way into office, pandering 
to corrupt party interests: it was to be 
an honest man’s path of industrious ser- 
vice to God and his generation. In a 
city full of men like his father, and worse, 
he was to advocate truth and right, in 
spite of all inducements to knavery ; 
publicly and privately, he was to stand 
up for principle in the fear of God, and 
to promote, with all his influence, the 
causes of justice and purity and reli- 
gion. 

It was not till he had fairly entered 
upon his work, that his father found out 
all the diversity of intentions between 
them. The old man’s first idea was to 
push Tom into public favor by every 
means, fair and foul. To his dismay, he 
found an insuperable obstacle to such 
proceedings in Tom himself. A man 
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who would not say what he did not be- 
lieve; who would not slander either a 
party or an individual for his own ad- 
vancement ; a man who would not advo- 
cate a wrong measure, however popular ; 
aman who fought the dearest vices of 
the community, with law or without law, 
stirring up by his merciful endeavors 
the wrath and hatred of all its profli- 
gates ; a man who would be always re- 
membering the very pariahs of the city, 
vexing himself for their wrongs, degrad- 
ing himself with openly-expressed con- 
cern for despised foreigners, their igno- 
rance and abuse, —judge of old Ruel 
Raddon’s dismay, when he began to 
find such a man in his own son! ' 

He had long known of Tom’s religion, 
and had acquiesced in it as something, 
that in some indefinite way, as Greek or 
Latin or poetry had done, had tended 
to make him a gentleman, — something 
that was a part of the intelligence and 
refinement that made him superior. As 
a thing of that description, he had no 
objection to it ; but when he discovered 
it to be something that led the young 
man to sacrifice profit to principle, when 
he saw Tom, for its sake, running coun- 
ter to current opinion, exciting hostile 
- remark, growing decidedly unpopular, 
the old man began to be very angry. 
He tried in vain persuasions and remon- 
strances, threats and sneers. The young 
man was sorely tried; but he persisted 
in his course. For months at a time, 
his father’s anger would be so hot against 
him; that he could not speak peaceably 
to him, and often he would not speak to 
him at all. But these quarrels were 
kept close between them. It was a 
curious thing that the father’s jealousy 
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for his son’s welfare was yet so strong, 
that, while he reproached him at home, 
he upheld him abroad, always defended 
him with shrewdness and vehemence. 

It was years before the difference, so. 
trying to the souls of both, was ended. 
But at last old Mr. Raddon, finding op- 
position useless, began in his secret soul 
to acknowledge the beauty and the good- 
ness of his son’s course. His thoughts 
toward him grew lenient. By degrees, 
Tom’s opinions were tolerated, then ap- 
proved, at last adopted with unbounded 
admiration. Moreover, the old man 
found himself not alone in this change. 
Tom had made progress in winning the 
hearts and enlightening the consciences 
of other men, by his integrity, his ear- 
nestness, and his benevolence. He had 
made the party and the public opinion 
to sustain him. His father lived to see 
him an honored and successful man, and, 
leaning upon his son in perfect trust as 
he went down toward the dark valley of 
the shadow of death, was willing at last 
to receive the faith that had been to Tom 
salvation. 

Thus I have briefly sketched Tom’s 
career to show how it was affected by 
what befell himin college. Ah! if there 
were more as fortunate as he in the years 
of seedtime. But I will not write that 
sigh despondingly ; for the free grace and 
loving-kindness of God are ever abun- 
dant, and his Providence is favorable to 
every soul. And then the Church of 
God, I know, has always that cause of 
thankfulness for you, young people, with 
which St. Paul rejoiced over Timothy : 
“T thank God, that, without ceasing, I 
have remembrance of thee in my prayers 
night and day.” 
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FORTY DAYS IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


BY L. E. S. 


I. 


His grace can smooth the roughest road ; 
The way he hallowed, I will take : 
How heavy, yet how light, the load 
That I must bear for his dear sake ! 
Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 


Few years, no wisdom, no renown, 
Only my life can I lay down ; 
Only my heart, Lord, to thy throne 
I bring, and pray 
That child of thine I may go forth, 
And spread glad tidings through the earth, 
And teach sad hearts to know thy worth : 


Lord, here am I. 
WHITEMARSH. 


“You are justintime! I’ve two men 
for you.” 

“ Which men ?” 

“None that you have seen: two in 
the gangrene ward.” 

“ Doctor, ¢#a¢ is asking too much.” 

“Jt zs asking too much. They should 
be left to the care of the matrons and 
nurses ; but, poor fellows, I pity them.” 

“ Would your Saviour have done so?” 
seemed to echo from his retiring foot- 
fall. 

I went to one of the matrons. She 
told me there were eight in the gangrene 
ward. Six were doing well; but in two 
the gangrene had not een arrested. 
One was a “nice fellow,” the other was 
“an old bachelor, cross as a bear, and 
swears like a pirate.” I went to the 
ward door, hesitated, turned back, and 
went to see Dr. H. 

+ “Must those men die?” 

“Their situation is very critical. I 
fear T.’s is hopeless.” 

“Miss M. tells me he is very pro- 
fane.” 

“Ts he? Profanity is forbidden. Miss 
M. must show him the rule, and tel! him 
it will be strictly enforced.” 


“Tet me tell him, or, rather, check 
him without a rigid rule, if I can.” 

“ Are you, then, going in?” 

“Tf he must die, lam. Howlong may 
he live?” 

“JT can not tell: two or three weeks, 
perhaps.” 

I met Miss M. just coming from the 
ward. 

“ Which is T.’s cot?” 

“Don’t go near him, Mrs. S. He 
thinks he is some pumpkins, and he is 
just the hatefullest man in the hospital, 
The other day, Mrs. N. mustered up the 
courage to go into the ward, and carry. 
them some Testaments. All _ said, 
‘Thank you, ma’am,’ but T. He told 
her she’d ‘better give it to somebody 
else.’ She told him she would, when she 
found anybody that needed to read it 
as much as he did.. He told her he 
couldn’t use his arm to read. She an- 
swered him up, she didn’t suppose he 
could read with his arm; but he could 
with his eyes if he wanted to. He was 
real mad ; said she must be a fool if she - 
thought he could read without using his 
arm ; he wished her shoulder was full of 
gangrene ; and, after she went out, he 
cursed her and her religion ; said, ‘heaven 
with such a set of termagants in it 
would be as hot as any place he ever 
heard of.’ That is just the way he will 
talk to you.” 

“J presume he will when I talk that 
way to him.” 

“But you can’t talk any other way. 
You have to give him as good as he 
sends, or you can not get along with 
him at all.” 

When shall we learn that religion is 
not to be hurled at the sinner? that 
the heart we repel from ourselves we 
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can never win to Christ? that if God 
has given us beauty, or style, or posi- 
tion, or culture, or elegance, he expects 
and demands that they shall be used 
for him, as truly as that our talents and 
education shall be? All are from him; 
all should be consecrated to him, all used 
for him. 

“Will you tell me which is his cot, 
Miss M.?” 

“Tl show you.” 

“Excuse me. I do not wish him 
pointed out to me: it would vex him. 
Let me go in alone; but tell me where 
he lies.” 

“Tn the second cot on the right hand 
side.” 

“ Thank you.” 

Sick, suffering, dying, alone, in a hos- 
pital, with an infectious disease, feared 
by man, shunned by woman, unsustained 
by God, with nothing to call out his af- 
fections, what wonder that he wrapped 
himself up within himself, and, repulsed 
by the world, repulsed the world in re- 
turn! It was not wise, it was not well 
of him; but was it unpardonable? Nay, 
rather, was it not unpardonable for any 
one surrounded by all life’s blessings to 
be other than gentle and forbearing to 
him? 

Taking some tracts, I went into the 
ward, turning, of course, to the left. I 
shook hands with each man, asked after 
his health. and his wound, gave him a 
tract, and passed on to the next. The 
man I went in particularly to see was 
the last but one that I spoke to. I nat- 
urally asked the last if I might read to 
him: he was very glad to have me. 
Seating myself between the two cots, I 
read loud enough for both to hear. 

T. soon commenced to be restless, and 
push his pillows. I laid down my book, 
arranged his pillows, fixed his arm, 
smoothed his sheet, gave him a glass of 
water, and asked him if I could do any 
thing more to make him comfortable. 
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He thanked me, and said I could not. 
I resumed my seat and reading, and he 
lay still the rest of the time. 


Il. 
Oh! come, thou great renewer, 
Touch heart and lip with fire ; 
Make every bosom truer, 
Our aims and objects higher. 
Lyra DomEstTI¢ca. 

I was puzzled that night as to my 
future tactics. It would not do to read 
always to the same man: it would be 
too marked to pass by T., and go to the 
other side. If I asked him to let me 
read to him he might refuse ; and, once 
having taken a position, he would keep 
it; I must not give him a chance to be 
rude to me, for then he would always 
dislike me: in a word, I must win his 
respect, and let Azm preserve his own. 
How was J to do it ? 

Thus we “limit the Holy One of 
Israel.” JZ could never win a heart 
or a soul; only He can. Why not, 
then, “commit my way” unto him, and 
trust him to lead when I am trying to 
follow him or win others unto him? 

These are after-thoughts. Then I 
thought to take a secular paper, read 
him the news, after which, he surely 
could not refuse to let me read him the 
Bible. Very much pleased at my own 
tact, I walked in, in my own strength 
only, to learn that God is fully able to 
prepare a way for himself. 

Just after entering the ward, I saw the 
nurse take him some medicine, and 
heard him say, — 

“ Tve taken it twice, and it only dis- 
tresses me.” 

I went up to him. 

“ Are you in pain ?” 

“ Yes ; severe pain in my stomach.” 

“ He has eaten something that hurts 
him,” said the nurse ; “‘ and he won’t take 
no more soda-water.” 

“Please bring me some hot water, 
some whisky, and some peppermint.” 
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After giving it to him, I went out of 
the ward a while : when I went back, he 
was entirely relieved, and very grateful. 
His refined face lit up with a very pleas- 
ant smile as he said, — 

“You are almost a doctor. I hope 
you will come every day to see us. I 
suffered all yesterday afternoon, I pre- 
sume, now, from the same cause. Men 
were never intended for nurses.” 

“A man must serve apprenticeship to 
every trade, and nurses, certainly, were 
never ‘ready made ;’ but I agree with 
you, woman was intended for home and 
its duties, and peculiarly fitted for them. 
‘When pain and anguish wring the 
brow,’ she is, or should be, a ministering 
angel.” 

“ But they seem to shun us. 
you afraid?” 

“God will take care of me.” 

“ But I trust you will take good care 
of yourself. I took the gangrene from 
riding in an ambulance with a man that 
had it; and we both had our wounds 
dressed and clothes on. It is terribly 
contagious.” 

“ ] know that it is. But a Christian 
soldier should always be ready to go 
where the Great Captain orders. He 
bids me come up hither.” 

“ You are well disciplined. You must 
have been some time in the service. 
Suppose you get wounded?” 

“Then the Great Physician will heal 
men 

“ Are his prescriptions infallible ? ” 

*“ Absolutely infallible.” 

“ ] wish, then, you would consult him 
in my case.” 

“With the greatest pleasure ; allow me 
to read you his prescription.” 

I opened the Bible. He smiled, bit 
his lip, but made no remonstrance. I 
read Matt. ix. 12, 13. 

“* But, when Jesus heard that, he said 
unto them, They that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick. 

“¢ But go ye and learn what that mean- 


Aren’t 
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eth, I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice; for I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ 

“How slow we are to learn what ‘I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ 
means !” 

“Very slow. I’ve not learned yet. I 
was taught to believe that God is an 
inexorable judge, a stern lawgiver, and 
will punish us poor mortals for ever and 
ever for a few little harmless sins.” 

“ Such as what?” 

“Not going to church, but taking a 
pleasure-drive on Sunday. What possi- 
ble harm can there be in a pleasant little 
fishing-excursion any day ?” 

‘‘ What possible harm can there be in 
a square piece of bunting? Yet what 
do you suppose your general would do 
if he caught you marching under the 
enemy’s ?” 

“Then you call ‘having a good time 
Sunday,’ marching under the enemy’s 
colors ?” 

“Yes; and you will admit it would 
be disobeying orders, will you not?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; but there was no ne- 
cessity to give such orders.” _ 

“Who is to be the judge of the neces- 
sity, the general or the privates ?” 

“JT suppose the general would think 
he ought to be.” 

““And why should he not be? He 
overlooks the field, knows the enemy’s 
strength, is informed of his tactics, sees 
his maneuvers ; and shall you, hemmed 
in on all sides, blinded by the smoke, 
deafened by the roar, unable from your 
very position to see the force and value 
of each order, pronounce any unneces- 
sary, and refuse to obey, at a time, too, 
when victory is as much for your honor 
and happiness as for his ?” 

“Certainly not; but the penalty for 
disobedience is too severe.” 

“* Would not an order ora law without 
a penalty be a dead letter? And, if you 
disobey one whose right and duty it is 
to command, must he not, in justice to 
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others whose success you have jeopar- 
dized, enforce obedience? It were a 
great mistake to think of yourself as an 
individual only ; you are one of a num- 
ber, each of whom must suffer by 
every wrong act of yours. Hence the 
need of the stern discipline, Obey, or 
die!”? 

“ But when my captain commands,me 
to do more than I have the power to do, 
what then? Am I to be shot?” 

“One has been executed for you. Go 
in his name, and your pardon is assured, 
if you return to your duty within the time 
specified.” 

“But suppose I choose to stand on 
my own ground, and not go in some 
other name?” 

“You will never be forced to. If you 
choose death, it will certainly be award- 
ed you. Only do not object to taking 
what you choose.” 

“Do you fully believe, that, if I refuse 
to trust in Christ, I shall die eternally ?” 

“Most emphatically yes. Why should 
itnot be so? It is glorious to die for 
one’s country; it were noble to die for 
a friend: who but a God would die 
for an enemy? Why should he not re- 
ceive love and trust and honor in return? 
And is it not less than man to refuse to 
recognize so vast a debt, or to attempt 
to repudiate it? Think of these things. 
I must go; but he will stay with you. 
Shall he not be welcome ?” 

“ You, certainly, will always be. We 
thank you forcoming. Come often, and 
brighten us up: we are very lonely.” 

“ And read to you?” 

“ Certainly: any thing you wish.” 

“ Then I will come soon.” 


Iii. 


All other gifts unto his foes 
He freely gives, nor grudging knows ; 
But love’s sweet smart and costly pain 


A treasure to his friends remain, - 
TRENCH. 


I WENT the next day, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by all. I talked some 
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T.’s cot, and told them all of the two 
death-beds which I had stood by but a 
few weeks before, and then bade them 
good-evening, and did not go again for 
three days. When I did go, Miss M. 
met me with, — 

SVT is erazyn?? 

“Crazy! Is it possible ?” 

“No, he isn’t either,” said another 
matron. 

“Well, I say he is, now! He scolds 
one minute, sorry the next, swears the 
next, and prays the next. I tell you he 
is crazy: that’s just what he is!” 

“He isn’t either. Heisanxious. He 
wants to be good, and he can’t; and that . 
makes him feel bad. He has read that 
little book you gave him every day.” 

Entering the ward, I went direct to 
“ How do you find yourself ?” 
Will you answer me 


him. 

“T feel as usual. 
one question ?” 

Site Iacans? 

“Is gangrene ever fatal ?” 

“Yes: sometimes.” 

“ Am I dangerous ? 
with me.” 

“JT will ask Dr. H. what to tell you. 
[I always felt it due to the doctor to ask 
him before telling any man he might 
die. I might otherwise doharm.] And 
now, may I ask you one question ?” 

*“ Certainly.” 

“ Are you prepared to live or to die? 
For you are not prepared for one, unless 
you are for both.”. 

“T am not. My moral character is 
not bad ; but I’ve no religious character ; 
am profane and irritable.” 

‘ Being irritable is not, necessarily, to 
be sinful; but profanity is strictly for- 
bidden.” 

“I try to avoid both; but habit is 
too strong forme. I almost give up in 
despair.” ; 

“My friend, you are trying to cut off 
the leaves of a rank weed ; and, because 
it puts out new leaves, you are discour- 


Please be frank 
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aged. Pull up the roots, and you will 
have no trouble with the leaves.” 

“But ought | not to guard against 
taking God’s name in vain? Is that sin 
only a leaf?” 

“Only a thorny leaf, showing the na- 
ture of the plant on which it grows, 
You may not hope to gather figs of this- 
tles. No: uproot the thistle, plant the 
fig: there is no other way.” 

“ But how am I to do that?” 

“ Uproot self, uproot the world, plant 
Christ. We waste much time striving 
against sins which would die of them- 
selves if we would plant their opposites. 
Pray, and you will not swear; praise, 
_ and you will not curse ; think of Christ’s 
sufferings, and you can bear your own ; 
trust his death, and you will not fear to 
aie? 

“ What am I to do first?” 

“ Pray, — first, last, always. 


‘It is the prostrate creature’s place 
At his Creator’s feet.’ ” 


“ How shall I pray?” 

I read him parts of the 51st Psalm, 
put in a mark, and rose. 

“ You wil come to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes, indeed! and you will read this 
psalm before I come back ?” 

“ Yes, many times.” 

“ And, if you feel like saying any thing 
wicked, say the first verse.” 

“J will.” 

The matrons and nurses told me he 
was never afterward profane. 


IV. 


When is the time for prayer f 
In every hour while life is spared to thee, 
In crowds or solitude, in joys of care, 
Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 
Tue CHANGED Cross. 


THE next morning, I was told that 
tents had been spread in a beautiful 
grove, and each gangrene patient was 
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to be by himself; thus securing for 
each the pure air which all needed. . I 
saw them only a few minutes; but T. 
asked, — 

“ What did Dr. H. say?” 

“ He bade me tell you your situation 
is very critical ; and, unless this change 
of air benefit you, he fears nothing will.” 

“ And does he think this change will 
help me?” 

“He hopes it may.” 

“ Hopes it may ?” 

“Yes: may was the word he used.” 

“Do come and see us !” 

“ Indeed I will.” 

But the tents were too far away for 
me to walk to them; and I did not go 
for four days. When I did go, no one 
welcomed me more cordially than T. 

“ You have not forgotten us.” 

“No, indeed! It was too warm, and 
too far for me to walk here.” 

“‘ Haven’t you remembered us in your 
prayers? I’ve thought every night you 
were praying for us.” 

“And you were praying for yourself, 
I hope.” 

“I was trying to; but I do not know 
how to pray. I could only say that 
psalm you gave me.” 

“What more can any of us say ? what 
better prayer can be offered? Could 
you make its petitions your own?” 

“JT tried to, and sometimes thought 
I could.” 

‘““ Would you not like to hear prayer?” 

‘Very much, indeed.” 

“T will ask a clergyman to come and 
see you. Have you a choice of denomi- 
nations ?” 

“‘ Any one you please.” 

I read to him about half an hour ; and, 
after going to the other tents, came back 
and read again to him. He and all 
seemed much stronger than before they 
were moved. On my way home, I left 
a note, requesting Rev. Mr. T. to go to 
the tents, and particularly to see T. 


FORTY DAYS=IN THE 


Vv. 


Oh! draw me nearer ; for, too far away, 
The beamings of thy brightness are too brief; 
While faith, though fainting, still has strength to 


pray, 
Lord, I believe! help thou mine unbelief! 
MousELtL. 


“Dr. T. called on me last evening.” 

“ Didn’t you like him ?” : 

“Very much; he is so gentlemanly 
and kind. He prayed, and I never 
heard such a prayer.” 

“Ts it not a beautiful thought that 
Christ heard it, and presented it to the 
Father? Isit not marvelous that a holy 
God can listen to sinful man? Is it not 
grand that the finite creature can speak 
to the infinite Creator? Is it not in- 
credible that a’ sane mortal should neg- 
lect, refuse even, to accept this his high- 
est honor?” 

“Tt is strange. But, noble as it is 
to be a true Christian, so many are so 
conceited and disagreeable, that men of 
the world become prejudiced against 
them and their religion.” 

“No true Christian is ever conceited. 
“Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance,’ these St. Paul tells us ‘are the 
fruits of the Spirit;’ and surely none 
of these ever made a man disagreeable. 
The self-righteous Pharisee is a pitiable 
being, and no more to be esteemed to- 
day than he was when Christ was upon 
earth. He misrepresents the religion 
he professes to embody. And what 
must be the last terrible judgment of 
such a one, from Him whose name he 
has borne only to disgrace it! But we 
may not let ourselves be prejudiced 
by them. Not, What have others dorie? 
but, What have you done? what have 
I done? are the questions which you 
and I must answer ; how soon, God only 
knows.” 

“ You think it will be soon for me, do 
you not?” 

*“ You seem better ; and we hope the 
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fresh air will aid in arresting the gan- 
grene, and you may live many years. 
Shall those added years be a license to 
sin, or a thank-offering to God ?.” 

““T do not wish to get well until I am 
a true Christian. I never wish to be 
profane or a Sabbath-breaker again. I 
hope and pray this sickness may be the 
greatest blessing of my life. I want to 
be an honest Christian; but I am not 
one now.” 

“Are you not a changed man? Do 
you not love to pray, love to read the 
Bible, love the minister, as you never 
did before ?” 

“Yes ; but it is because they present 
themselves to me in a better light, not 
because I am better. If I were to be 
well to-morrow, I should be as careless 
as ever in six months. I trust God will 
not make me strong in body until my 
spirit is strong enough to bear tempta- 
tion.” 

The calm, clear self-knowledge, the 
absence of excitement, the firm resolve, 
surprised me not only that day, but many 
a day after. 


Vi. 


Alas that I not earlier knew Thee, 
Whom no man ever fully knows ! 
That I not earlier clove unto Thee, 
Thou highest bliss and true repose ! 
Oh! how my heart with sorrow burns, 
That it so late to love Thee learns. 
SCHEFFLER. 


ON the thirty-second day I went to 
the tents. T. greeted me always with a 
smile ; but this morning there was a new 
light in his beautiful smile, a light caught 
from his Saviour, making it a smile of 
love and peace. : 

“You are happy to-day; you know 
Him in whom you believe.” 

“Tam very happy. I believe my Sa- 
viour has forgiven and accepted me ; and, 
whether life or death is to be mine, he 
will guide and guard me.” 

“Would you prefer death in him to 
life without him ?” 
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“Yes, I would: IknowI would. Ido 
not believe in sick-bed repentance. I 
have seen too many in the army, and 
they have almost made me an infidel. I 
have, therefore, feared to enroll myself a 
Christian, lest I, too, should desert, the 
first opportunity.” 

“ And now, you feel that you can trust 
yourself ?” 

“No: not myself, but my Saviour. 
His strength will be sufficient.” 

“ Yes ; all-sufficient, if you trust him. 
Never trust yourself, yet never so fear 
yourself as to distrust his power and 
mercy. Humility, even, may become 
dangerous.” 

Since he had commenced failing again, 
I had carefully avoided telling him of it, 
thinking the less the excitement, the 
surer and safer the repentance. I wished 
to lead him to Christ by bands of love, 
not cords of fear. Put now I thought I 
ought to tell him. The next day, there- 
fore, I asked him, — 

“ How do you find yourself?” 

“If I am to believe what they tell me, 
I am doing well.” 

“ Do you find yourself growing strong- 
Gee 

“TI do not feel that I am.” 

“T very much fear you are not.” 

“ Don’t you think I am better ? Others 
do.” 

“Tt pains me to say your situation is 
very critical.” 

He lay silent a few minutes. 

. “When you told me that three weeks 
ago, I was terrified; now, I am almost 
glad. I shall have no more struggle 
with temptation or with sin. But I 
would like to do something for Christ. 
I would like to undo my bad influence 
among my friends. But Christ knows 
best. He does not need my puny aid.” 

“No: he does not need us. He 
sometimes honors us by letting us help 
him here. Perhaps he has work for us 
in heaven.” 

“Then you do not think we are to 
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have wings, and fly around to all eter- 
nity, singing ‘ Hallelujah’ ?” 

“Indeed I do not. Do you?” 

“J know nothing about it. I used to 
be taught so, and make sport of it. Now, 
I believe Iamasinner; that Christ died 
for me ; that he will do what is best with 
me: that is all I know.” 

“That is all any of us know. But we 
know that God made all things not only 
to be, but to grow. We may, therefore, 
believe that he will never stop the growth 
of the soul, but that it will increase for 
ever in knowledge and holiness, or their 
opposites. Think of the eternal growth. 
of an zmmortal spirit.” 

Clasping his hands, he prayed ear- 
nestly that Christ would purify, cleanse, 
and sanctify him, and fit him to die or to 
live, whichever seemed best in his sight, 
and added, “ Thy will be done.” 

“Can you, from your heart, say those 
last words ?” 

He lay a moment. 

“Yes, 1 can! I dowishhis will to be 
done. I would not stay his hand, wheth- 
er it hold in it life or death.” 


VII. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake. 
All’s well ! whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break. 
Harriet McEwen KimBAct. 


THE fortieth day was Sunday. Be- 
fore going to church, I drove down to 
the tents. JI met the matron, and asked 
after the men. 

“T. an’t struck with death ; but the 
doctor says he can’t live through anoth- 
er night.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” 

“Perfectly. Last night, he asked the 
nurse and Miss M. to forgive him if he 
had ever spoken cross or harsh to them, 
and thanked us all for all our care for 
him.” 

I went into his tent. How he had 
changed in twenty-four hours! I looked 
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at him in silence. He smiled calmly, 
and said, — 

“T think I am dying.” 

ltear you are? 

“IT. have no fear. ‘The Saviour has 
passed through the portals before me.’ 
I never feltas I do now. Deathis very 
near. How awful this hour would have 
been but for Dr. T. and you! I thank 
you, and would like to thank him.” 

**T will drive down and tell him. But 
do not thank him nor me. Thank Him 
who died that you might live. Do you 
trust him only ?” 

“ Only him. Sinner as I am, who 
else could I trust? In whom else could 
T hope ?” 


“No one. Only an Almighty arm 
can uphold you at such an hour, Pray 
a little longer, then praise him for ever. 
Walk by faith a few hours more, and 
you shall see him as he is. Keep your 
eye fixed on him, and the ‘ dark valley’ 
shall be but a pathway of light.” 

With a voice broken, weak, faltering, 
he prayed, — prayed for the matrons and 
nurse, for the physician, for the ‘noble 
lady in charge, for the minister, for him- 
self, and forme. He wasexhausted. I 
extended my hand; he took it in both of 
his. 

“Farewell! I shall never see you 
again. O my Saviour, bless and keep 
her! Farewell!” 


WAKING. 


BY ROSA PALMER. 


THE house is still, the sky is dark ; 
Yet the birds sing, how early, hark! 
Such melody their voices make, 
You start and rise for their sweet sake. 
Awake, awake! 
The song is done, they fly away ; 
But you will sleep no more to-day. 


New joys have made your pulses thrill, — 
Such joys, would you recall them still? 
They gave your life a truer tone; 
And now, with ardor not your own, 
Alone, alone, 
You watch the dawning of the day, 
And meet its work in God’s own way. 


Oh, blessed waking! chastened heart, 
Be strong, though all your joys depart: 
Look upward with unclouded eyes, 

And, as the last fond echo dies, 
Arise, arise! 
To watch and work and wait and pray, 
Till you behold the perfect day. 
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LITTLE JACKY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW HANS SAW THE KING.” 


Capt. SHEPARD was an old man, with 
white hair, and furrowed, weather-beaten 
face, and an eye so bright and kindly, a 
smile so ready and sweet, that, if in 
trouble or perplexity, one felt instinctive- 
ly sure of his interest and sympathy. 

He always wore clothing of nearly 
the same cut and hue, the character- 
istics of a seaman’s garb predominat- 
ing ; and, in his perambulations around 
the village, was never unaccompanied by 
his two trusty friends,—a stout stick, 
which seemed generally carried, however, 
“ more for show than use ” (for the sup- 
port of a cane was not rendered neces- 
sary by any infirmity or feebleness), and 
a wiry, black terrier, named, for some in- 
scrutable reason, Cassar Augustus. He 
scarcely did credit to his high-sounding 
name; for there was not a particle of 
imperial dignity about him: but he 
seemed to have imbibed a faint shadow 
of his master’s good qualities, and, more- 
over, having earned a decided character 
for intelligence and sagacity, he always 
commanded a certain feeling of respect, 
if not affection, among the urchins, none 
of whom ever ventured to disturb, with 
stones and missiles, the tranquil exist- 
ence of Caesar Augustus. 

I seem to see them now,—the old 
sailor, with his kindly, benevolent face, 
the faithful dog at his side, and his quaint 
garb; all combining to make a picture 
whose colors the lapse of years has not 
faded. I was but a child; yet I loved 
and reverenced him. 

The love of Jesus dwelt richly in his 
heart ; and this, I knew, was the key to 
his kindliness of manner, and the spirit 
of charity which he always exercised 
towards the faults and failings of others. 
He was a man of prayer and faith; and 
the salvation of sinners seemed to be the 
object which lay with deepest weight 


upon his mind. He was “ instant in sea- 
son and out of season,” striving to gain 
some new victory by which to honor his 
divine master. 

I remember how his voice used to 
sound at our weekly prayer-meetings, his 
words of exhortation, solemn, pointed, — 
Christ and him crucified the center, the 
beginning, and the end of. all he said, — 
and his prayers, that used to move me 
to tears. 

He was not lacking in a certain vein 
of dry wit, which, when occasion offered, 
he sometimes displayed in his conversa- 
tion. 

I remember, that, at one time, a skep- 
tical university student strove to engage 
him in a disputation upon their respec- 
tive tenets, which differed so widely. 

Having failed to make any impression 
on Capt. Shepard, and finding himself 
considerably worsted in the argument, 
he wound off by stating, in general terms, 
his disbelief in divine revelation. 

“TI do not believe in the God of the 
Bible. I glory in being free from these 
trammels of ignorance and _ supersti- 
tion.” 

“Very well,” returned Capt. Shepard, 
quietly, without the change of a mus- 
cle, though a keen, sarcastic humor light- 
ed, for a moment, his large, gray eyes. 
“Cesar Augustus is as free from these 
trammels as you, my friend; and he is a 
dog of excellent sense: but in all his 
life I never heard him doast of it.” 

The discomfited free-thinker soon with- 
drew, and Capt. Shepard was not again 
troubled by any attempts to renew the 
dispute. But the keen rebuke contained 
in his reply was not lost upon the young 
man. When he again sought the pres- 
ence of his antagonist, it was not to mock 
or cavil ; but with a humble and peni- 
tent confession of his error, and the sin- 
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cere and earnest inquiry upon his lips, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” The 
portion of a beast could not content him ; 
the higher, diviner part of his being, not 
yet strangled by the demon fingers of 
infidelity, awoke into life, and would not 
be satisfied with husks. ‘ Leave husks 
for the swine,” was its cry ; “ give me the 
manna of heaven for immortal souls.” 
Its voice was heeded, and he is now an 
earnest and successful preacher of the 
gospel. 

Capt. Shepard was an excellent story- 
teller. His wanderings had been ex- 
tensive, the sphere of his observation 
wide, and the tales which he used to tell, 
though seldom without a savor of salt 
water, were very edifying and profita- 
ble. To none does my memory go 
back with more interest, as its simple 
pathos comes to my recollection, than 
the story he once related to me of “ Lit- 
tle Jacky.” 

Sitting down by my side, under a 
branching hemlock, one hot July day, 
he began to talk of the theme not often 
absent from his lips. My own heart 
fully responded to the words which came 
with such glow and fervor from his ; for 
I, too, had heard the voice of my Shep- 
herd calling his stray lamb, and had en- 
tered, I trust, into the true fold and church 
of God. Yet I was not altogether happy 
at first, owing to the influence of many 
perplexing doubts ; and as the good old 
sailor used to keep a most tender and 
affectionate watch over all young con- 
verts with whom he was acquainted, he 
was no stranger to my inward troubles. 

“ Not at peace yet, Reuben?” was his 
salutation, in an accent of grave and kind 
inquiry, as he took my hand, probably 
reading the answer to his interrogation 
in my face. I burst into tears. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, sobbing. 
“J do not find peace and happiness: in 
religion. There is something wrong 
somewhere. I am afraid I am not a 
Christian.” 
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“So, Reuben, you think you are not 
a Christian, simply because you are not 
so happy as you fancy that Christians 
must always be. Is this it?” 

“ Not exactly, sir,” I answered; “I 
don’t expect they are happy all the time. 
But I experience zo happiness; and 
doesn’t the Bible speak of the Christian’s 
blessedness and joy?” 

“Certainly it does, my son,” replied 
the old man kindly; “but remember, 
joy, and the full assurance that we are 
accepted in the Beloved, are among the 
fruits of the spirit. We can not expect 
fruit before the bud. Still, if you think 
your past hope was not well founded, 
fling it away, and seek one that is. The 
way is always open, the way to the cross 
of Jesus; and he is always ready to 
love, always ready to pardon and help. 
I think your trouble is, that you look too 
little at Jesus, too much at self.” 

I was silent. The wind sighed softly 
through the hemlock-branches. 

“ Reuben, do you want to hear a sto- 
ry?” he asked, — ‘the story of little 
Jacky, and an old sailor’s conversion. 
Let me tell you how 7 found peace and 
comfort.” 

I eagerly assented. And under the 
shadowing hemlock, with Casar Augus- 
tus stretched out fora quiet nap at his 
master’s side, he began the tale, first giv- 
ing me a short and rapid account of his 
early life, which was one of neglect and 
hardship. He was of Scottish parent- 
age, and, being left an orphan when a 
boy of fourteen, he was bound out to a 
narrow-minded, tyrannical farmer, from 
whom he never received any kindness, 
or even decent treatment. His independ- 
ent spirit did not long brook the tyran- 
ny and exaction to which his master sub- 
jected him, and, seizing the first oppor- 
tunity which offered for escape, he ran 
away to make his fortune at sea. The 
rest of his narrative I will give in his 
own words, 

“‘T soon learned all the vices so com- 
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mon among sailors, and though, at first, 
the shocking profanity of many on board 
the ship in which I sailed startled me, 
I was soon laughed out of the little re- 
spect which I entertained for religious 
things. There were no seamen’s soci- 
eties, no bethels, no seamen’s tracts and 
papers, as there are now. No man 
seemed to care for our souls. But I 
thank God, that, owing to Christian ef- 
fort, it is different now. 

“We used to earn good wages on the 
voyage, and spend them recklessly when 
we reached port; many of us drinking 
away all our hard-earned money in ashort 
time. At first, ] found my new. mode of 
life one of hardship, and sometimes of 
positive suffering ; but it was no worse, in 
this respect, than the one I had left: and 
as I was blessed with good health and an 
excellent constitution, I was soon able 
to ‘rough it’ with the best of them. 

“JT will not pain you by relating all 
that I at first suffered, or by describing 
what I afterward became. May God 
help me to serve him now with the faith- 
fulness that I then served Satan!” 

Capt. Shepard paused. Bitter memo- 
ries had brought a sadder look to his 
- face than I had often seen it wear. In 
a moment he continued calmly, — 

“When I shipped for my third voy- 
age, there was one among our number 
whom weall called Jacky. He was buta 


boy, and this was his first trial of a sail-_ 


or’s life. He was a bright little fellow, 
and used to climb the masts like a mon- 
key ; but his face wore such a friendless, 
desolate look, sometimes! I seem to 
see it now. 

“The coarseness and profanity of the 
sailors used to frighten him; but he nev- 
er said any thing, only, whenever he 
could, he would steal away from them 
all, take a book from the pocket of his 
little blue roundabout, which I knew from 
its shape was a Bible, and read; and 
then the sad look would seem to go away 
from his face. 
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“He was a great favorite with most 
of us, though we never lost an opportu- 
nity to amuse ourselves with ridiculing 
his religion. But persecute him as we 
might, and play tricks upon him, as some 
of us did, he was always meek as a 
lamb through it all. 

“He never used tossay much in re- 
turn; but always took it with ‘such 
sweetness, and such a sad, reproachful 
look in his great blue eyes, that many of 
us left it off He was a good little fellow, 
we-said ; and, with common consent, we 
ceased to annoy him. 

“ Our captain was hard and brutal with 
his men. I did not know his character 
when I shipped in ‘The Orient,’ which 
was the name of our vessel; but “I had 
full opportunity for finding it out during 
the voyage. Some of the sailors used to 
tell stories of his having once commanded 
a slaver, and been engaged in the African 
slave-trade ; and there was nothing in his 
appearance that would lead one to think 
it improbable. 

“Jacky was no favorite with our cap- 
tain ; the only reason by which I can ac- 
count for it being the natural antipathy 
guilt will always feel forinnocence. Hard 
as he was with the sailors generally, he 
was tenfold harder with poor Jacky, who 
did his best to please, but was usually 
only cuffed and sworn at in return. 

“Oneday, I came across him, curled up 
among the rigging, with his hands over 
his face ; and the thought came over me 
that he was praying. I kept still. He 
arose in a moment, and was going quiet- 
ly away, not knowing that I had seen him; 
but I stopped him. 

“* Jacky,’ I said, ‘ you needn’t run off. 
What are you hiding up here for ?’ 

“‘Jacky’s smile was clear as the day ; 
but his face had grown pale and thin. 

“*T will tell you, Josy,’ he said, ‘if 
you will not laugh at me, or make fun 
of what I am saying. I was only telling 
Jesus that I couldn’t suit Capt. M ; 
and asking him to help me do better. 
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Jesus is a friend when we are in trouble, 
Josy.’ And a pitiful look came into his 
softeyes. They seemed to say, ‘ How I 
wish he was yours !’ 

“His answer made me feel strange ; 
for it wasn’t exactly such a one as I was 
expecting. But I asked, carelessly, for I 
didn’t know what else to say, — 

“¢Jacky, do you always tell him 
every thing that troubles you ?’ 

“<Oh, yes, Josy!’ he answered, his 
whole face lighting up with a smile that 
made me feel stranger yet. It was so 
clear that Jacky’s happiness was drawn 
from a source higher and deeper than 
any which I had ever tried. ‘ And] pray 
for Capt. M , he added; ‘for I wish 
that Jesus was his friend and yours and 
everybody’s. I didn’t use to think much 
about these things before I came here ; 
but I felt so lonely and homesick, that 
IT only wanted to lie down and die, till I 
found this Friend.’ 

“Jacky’s last words only expressed 
the aching feeling of desolation which 
had more than once found a place in 
my own bosom, and, indeed, was sel- 
dom absent from it. I felt as if no one 
cared for me, or would shed any tears 
for me if I fell from the mast-head, and 
never trod land again. I used to think 
of it sometimes when furling the sails 
before a storm; and, though I wouldn’t 
have confessed it to one of my messmates, 
the thought many a time has made me 
feel as if I wanted to boo-hoo' like a 
child. 

“ Wetalked longer, though I donot now 
remember all that we said ; but from that 
day Jacky and I were fast friends. He 
never seemed so happy as when he could 
be with me; for I always stood by him 
whenever he got into trouble, and he 
repaid me with all his warm, childlike 
affection. 

* Sometimes he used to plead with me 
to love Jesus, and leave off swearing ; 
but it never used to have much effect on 
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me. To leave off serving Satan was 
what I couldn’t do, not even for Jacky. 

“He kept growing thinner and whiter 
every day. Sea-life did not seem to 
agree with him, and, after a while, he 
could scarcely rise from his little ham- 
mock. 

“ He always used to greet me with a 
bright smile of welcome whenever I went 
near him; and, though he never spoke of 
dying, his constant inquiry was, ‘When 
shall we reach port ?’ 

“One day, he seemed better than usu- 
al, yet he did his work in a weary, lan- 
guid way, and I could see, by his step, 
that he felt neither strong nor well. 

“<¢Tosy,’ he asked, ‘it won’t be a 
great many days before we get into port, 
I want to see the land again. 
I am tired of seeing the waves, and hear- 
ing them dash around the ship:’ and his 
eyes tookasad, dreamy look, that I didn’t 
like to see. 

“ At first, I couldn’t speak. The idea 
of Jacky’s dying had not before entered 
my head; and J can not tell why it did 
then, only he seemed so pure and inno- 
cent, that I thought heaven had a better 
right to him than earth. But I was will- 
ing to catch at a straw, and thinking that, 
perhaps, he only wanted cheering up, I 
began to tell him about the port we were 
bound for, which was Rio Janeiro, and all 
the strange sights we should see there. 

“He seemed pleased, and, finding 
I had gained his attention, I went on, 
telling of the tropical fruits one could 
have for the picking, and the strange, 
beautifully colored birds and _ flowers, 
such as he had never seen, or even 
dreamed of before. 

“<¢Tt will be nice, Josy; only I wish 
we were there now,’ was always his pa- 
tient answer. 

“That night, the sun set as placidly 
brilliant as usual, and our noble ship 
plowed through the waves like a thing 
of life. The evening watch was set, and 
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every thing wore a most peaceful aspect ; 
yet I saw the second mate standing on 
deck, his eye turned toward a certain 
point of the horizon, and great anxiety 
depicted upon his features. 

“He put down his glass, and beckoned 
to me to approach. 

“¢Vou are good at telling weather 
Signs, Joe,’ he remarked. ‘ Now tell me 
what you think of the looks of that cloud 
yonder. I don’t like the appearance of 
it, for my part, and I’m thinking it would 
be best to furl the sails now. There’s no 
time to be lost.’ 

“ T looked in the direction he pointed 
out. A cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, was just visible; andno landsman’s 
eye would have detected any thing re- 
markable or threatening in its appear- 
ance. Yet I well knew, that, in these 
southern latitudes, a tempest that would 
lash the now smiling sea into fury, and 
strew it with countless wrecks of ships 
as noble and gallant as ours, often sends 
before its face such a herald. 

“T shook my head gravely ; and Capt. 
M came up at that moment, with 
one of the ship barometers in his hand, 
in which the mercury was falling with 
alarming rapidity. 

“ He issued his orders for furling the 
sails and binding them to the yards, at 
once ; and soon the whole ship was one 
scene of hurried preparations for the ap- 
proach of our dreaded visitant. 

“The maintopsail was still unfurled, 
when the cloud changed to one dense 
mass, that canopied the heavens from 
pole to pole, the edges dull and lurid, 
while fierce flashes of lightning streamed 
over it atintervals. Still the storm had 
not yet burst. Any moment it might 
let loose its full fury, and woe to the 
unfortunate seaman who should lose his 
hold while accomplishing the undertak- 
ing, with that fierce sea beneath him! 
Human aid could avail him nothing. 

“The captain gave orders that this task 
should fall to Jacky ; for he was light, and 
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remarkably active, often climbing where 
few of us would have liked to venture. 

“Jacky came at the summons, looking 
rather pale; but I do not think it was 
fear which blanched his cheek, or, rather, 
I think it was fear overmastered by 
something higher. Without a word, he 
proceeded to ascend. 

“JT watched him, trembling. What if 
his head should grow dizzy, ora moment 
of sudden weakness cause him to lose 
his hold! I always thought Jacky must 
have been born for the purpose of climb- 
ing masts and riggings ; for his agility 
rivaled that of a monkey or a squirrel. 
Yet a strange feeling, that, perhaps, he 
would never come down again, made my 
heart sick. I knew he had been tender- 
ly reared; but he was now an orphan, 
with one little sister, for whom he cher- 
ished the most unbounded affection. All 
this he had often related to me in con- 
fidential talks. 

* Still that gloomy veil of impenetra- 
ble blackness darkened the sky. What 
wind there was died away, and an omi- 
nous hush succeeded, which I knew was 
only the prelude to the storm about to 
burst over our devoted ship. Still that 
dread and awful silence continued, —a 
hush in which you could have heard a pin 
drop on deck. 

“Tt lasted, to our great joy, till Jacky 
came down, having accomplished the task 
so quickly and well, that he was saluted 
with a round of cheers; and even the 
captain muttered some words that sound- 
ed like commendation. But a moment 
had we to wait, before the hurricane was 
upon us in allits terrific fury and gran- 
deur. 

“I can not describe that awful night. 
The stoutest hearts quailed as the terrible 
lightning — lurid, constant, and fearfully 
vivid — lit up the waters through which 
our ship, doomed, it seemed, to inevita- 
ble destruction, was reeling and plun- 
ging madly. The sea boiled like a cal- 
dron. The sails were riven in tatters ; 
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and, had our preparations been one whit 
less timely, nothing could have saved 
one of our crew from a watery grave. 

“ Jacky stood or sat by my side all the 
' time, slightly trembling, yet calm and 
composed. His calmness almost troubled 
me ; for it was like the peace of one, who, 
though in the midst of danger, yet cov- 
ered by an invisible shield of protection, 
has no occasion to fear. In that hour 
of peril I was the child, Jacky the man. 

“¢Was your head dizzy,’ I asked, 
‘when you were climbing the mast ?’ 

“No, not at all, Josy.’ He added, 
softly, ‘I prayed to Jesus.’ 

“<« Oh! pray forme: I am not fit to die,’ 
I said, almost in an agony ; for, in the 
face of death, I was at heart a coward. 
The mere event of dying, even under 
circumstances of more than ordinary hor- 
ror, I could have met bravely ; but the 
thought of a hereafter struck me with 
vague, nameless terrors ; anditis needless 
for me to say, that, in that hour, I made 
many vows and promises of reformation, 
which the first moment of returning safe- 
ty drove far from my mind; I even feel- 
ing ashamed of them, as so many do of 
their better moments. I did not even 
confess them to Jacky. 

“The tempest was as brief as it was 
violent. With the morning: light, hope 
beamed again in our faces. The storm 
passed away ; and the sea, though still 
rough, looked placidity itself, when con- 
trasted with the aspect it had worn the 
previous night. Our ship was much dis- 
abled, and, as soon as we reached Rio 


Janeiro, would have to be placed in the 


dock for repairs. The thing was, to reach 
it safely in our crippled condition. 

“ But Capt. M understood the art 
of navigation thoroughly; and he was 
seconded by a brave and able crew. We 
felt few doubts of our ultimate safety. 

“ Jacky was sometimes able to go about 
the ship, and do a part of his customary 
work ; oftener he was forced to lie all 
day in his hammock, although he never 
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complained of pain, only of weariness. 
And there was not one of us, with the 
exception of Capt. M ,and afew who 
were of the same stamp, that did not vie 
with each other in doing any little act of 
kindness for him which lay in our pow- 
er. His fearless courage on the night of 
the storm had won him many words of 
roughly-expressed praise ; but he always 
disclaimed them with a quiet, gentle mod- 
esty, and would not admit that any thing 
he had done was worthy of any especial 
commendation. 

*¢ Queer ’un, that,’ remarked Tim, one 
of the sailors, to me, nodding in the di- ° 
rection of Jacky. ‘It’s my ’pinion now, 
that Capt. M would bring a curse on 
any crew that was misfortunate enough 
to sail under him, if there warn’t at least 
one that was real right down good among 
?em, and no sham. Queer ’un he is, is 
Jacky ; but he just ’minds me of my old 
mother ;’ and Tim brushed his eyes with 
his coat-sleeve. Heseemed ashamed of 
his tears ; but they did him honor. 

“Jacky’s great delight was to hear me 
tell of the wonders of that strange shore 
to which we were approaching. But, 
alas! poor little fellow, he never saw 
them. 

“Our ship, not yet at the end of her 
unfortunate voyage, was suddenly be- 
ealmed. There was not a breath of wind, 
and the glassy water lay all around us as 
smooth as a mirror. 

“ Again we all began to wear anxious 
faces ; for, if it lasted long, our store of 
provisions and water would fall short: 
and the steward doled them out to us in 
smaller and smaller quantities every day. 
We had nothing to do, and often gath- 
ered in groups around Jacky’s hammock, 
while he used to try in his humble, gentle 
way, to tell us of the hopes which cheered 
and animated him; of that love which 
passes the love of any created being; and 
that sure support, to which earthly props 
are as broken reeds. 

“It was strange to see the tears steal 
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over those bronzed faces ; tosee lips that 


had hitherto only learned the swearer’s. 


prayer, strive to join in Jacky’s feeble ac- 
cents of supplication. 

“ One day, he asked me to look over 
his sea-chest with him. 

“<There an’t many things in it,’ he 
said ; ‘but what there are, you will see 
that my little sister gets safe. Here is 
a letter for her, which I shall tuck in one 
corner. You see the address on the cov- 
er. Dear little sister, how she will mourn 
and grieve !’ 

“ His voice faltered, and I stood look- 
ing at the chest with a terrible feeling 
in my heart. Could Jacky’s words be 
true? I turned to gaze at the blue eyes, 
which were, in their turn, attentively re- 
garding me, with a calm, sweet light in 
their quiet depths. 

“Fie threw his feeble arms about my 
neck, and whispered, ‘ Are you not will- 
ing that I should go, Josy ?— go where 
I want to so much, to my Father’s 
home ?’ 

“¢Q: Jacky! don’t talk in that way,’ 
I said desperately. ‘I don’t know but 
we shall all goto the bottom together, be- 
fore the voyage is over ; but, if a fair wind 
comes before long, we shall see port in no 
time. Cheer up, Jacky !’ 

“¢] have been praying all day,’ was 
his gentle answer, ‘that Jesus would send 
a wind, just as he stilled the tempest 
en the sea when he was on earth; 
but I think he will call me before 
that. I shallneversee Rio Janeiro; but 
I hope, when you do, you will not forget 
little Jacky.’ And he smiled a tender, 
beautiful smile in my face. 

“T felt the hot tears coming into my 
eyes; but I choked them back. 

“¢ And won’t you think about Jesus ?’ 
he asked entreatingly, ‘and try to have 
him for your friend? I know you love 
me, Josy: I want you to love him too. 
He will be your Friend if you only ask 
him. He died to save you.’ 

“ And then Jacky began singing and 
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talking to himself in a low undertone ; 
and I knew his mind was wandering. 

“ That night, I slept close beside him ; 
for I did not leave him night or day, if I 
could help it: but towards morning 1 
awoke. Jacky was. lying with his eyes 
closed, white and still ; but presently he 
opened them, and, drawing me down to 
him, said eagerly, — 

“<¢There’s land in sight, Josy: don’t 
you see it ?’ 

“T thought his mind was again wan- 
dering; but he repeated earnestly, ‘Don’t 
you see it? O Josy!’ he exclaimed joy- 
fully ; ‘I’ve reached port!” 

“ His breath came quicker, shorter ; 
and in a moment he was dead, with his 
hand clasped fast in mine. 

“ The calm still continued on the day 
we buried him. I think we all sorrowed 
for Jacky, even to Capt. M ; and 
sometimes I] wonder if he has not ere 
this repented, and been forgiven, hardened 
sinner as he was, in answer to the pray- 
ers which Jacky used to pour out so 
earnestly. That day was blessed to 
many of us, full of sorrowas it was. We 
loved Jacky too well to disregard his last 
request, which was, that we would study 
the Bibles which the hands of tender 
mothers and sisters had placed in our 
chests before we sailed, but which we 
had seldom or never opened. 

“TJ came across Phil, a day or two af- 
ter, reading his with an earnest attention 
which surprised me ; for if any fun at the 
expense of religion or religious things 
was going on, he was sure to be either 
the ringleader, or an active participant 
in it. Formerly, he had been one of 
Jacky’s greatest tormenters. Yet Phil 
had a good heart, and Jacky won him 
with his gentle, winning ways, as he did 
all the rest of us. 

“He turned to me half apologizingly : 

“<¢Y’m thinking ’twould be best for 
you, Joe, and me, and all on us, to hang 
out our colors on the mast-head, and 
steer for that port Jacky has got to. 
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And I’m just studying my chart to see 
which way I’m steering. I’ve steered 
wrong these twenty-five years ; but now 
I’ve put my ship about, I’m thinking 
she’s on the right tack. And what’s to 
hinder my steering right into harbor, 
when the blessed Lord says, “ Come,” if 
I study my chart?’ And tears, honest, 
manly tears, rolled down Phil’s bronzed 
cheeks. 

“J grasped his hand without a word, 
and moved away. Yes, we all sorrowed 
for Jacky; but the grief of the others 
was nothing to my grief. I had lost the 
only thing I had to love; and such a des- 
olate feeling came over me, that I would 
gladly have died if death would have 
united us again. But I knew I was too 
wicked ever to go where Jacky had gone, 
and this thought gave an edge to my 
grief. It made ‘the desolation all the 
more complete, —this dreadful chasm be- 
tween us, which all the years of eternity 
could never overleap. Phil had found 
peace. 1, though I had never been out- 
wardly so wicked and God-defying as he, 
still sought, but found it not. I ‘walked 
through dry places ;’ no rest, no peace. 
While the day-star rose for others, never 
for me. 

“Sometimes the sense of my loss 
seemed to eclipse every other feeling. 
Jacky had so longed to reach land! I 
' thought if I could only have carried him 
to the shore, and buried him where the 
tropical flowers could always wave in 
their strange, wild beauty over him, I 
should have felt comforted. On that lit- 
tle green grave I could sit, and, thinking 
of the fair form beneath me, the golden 
hair, and still white forehead, have felt 
less lonely. 

“Jacky, finding I had never owned a 
Bible, gave me his own as a parting gift ; 
but at first I only read it because it would 
have pleased him. I had no. other mo- 
tive. 

“The day after his burial, a breeze 
sprang up, and growing stronger, our ship 
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was soon scudding before it. It seemed 
to me that the Lord must have sent it 
in answer to Jacky’s prayers. 

“With something of new interest, I 
turned again to the little Bible. 

“After a while, some of the stories, all 
new and strange to me, began to possess 
an interest of their own. And when I 
reached the New Testament part, I read 
it eagerly. 

“The story of Jesus seemed a very 
wonderful one to me, and as I read on, I 
began to think why Jacky had loved it 
so well. I saw how He was a Friend to 
every one that needed a friend, the out- 
cast and miserable, those whom every 
one else shunned. 

“Then I began to think how I could 
have him for my Friend; for there was a 
greatempty place in my heart when Jacky 
died, and I wanted something to fill it. 
Sometimes I tried to pray ; but my lips 
were so unused to every thing that sound- 
ed like prayer, that I succeeded only in 
uttering a few stammering petitions, 
You see I was never brought up to these 
things ; but still I tried, in a poor kind 
of way, that didn’t seem to help me any. 

“ And I tried to leave off swearing, and 
all my other bad habits, that had almost 
become asecond nature. You see, Reu- 
ben, I had no idea that Jesus could love 
me well enough to be willing to take me 
just as I was, before any attempt to make 
myself better. 

“ Well, I never obtained the least light 
or comfort in this way. I read that 
wisdom’s ways were ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths were peace. To 
me they were thorny. I groped in dark- 
ness. I had not yet touched those dear 
crucified hands, yearning to grasp mine. 

“One night, on my homeward voyage, 
I went to sleep, almost making up my 
mind that it was no use to try longer. 
The blessing might be for others: it 
was never destined to descend upon me. 

“T began to dream about Jacky, for 
my thoughts by day were always with him ; 
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and, when I awoke, his voice seemed to 
be repeating in my ears the words he had 
said to me the day before he died. I had 
forgotten them till then: —‘ He will be 
your Friend if you only ask him. He 
died to save you.’ How their sweet ac- 
cents rang in my ears ! 

“J awoke with a start, and said them 
over and over again to myself, till the 
blessed truth began to grow clearer and 
clearer ; and falling down on my knees, 
then and there, with the midnight dark- 
ness around me, I gave myself up to the 
Lord Jesus, just as I was, telling him 
that I was wicked, but his blood could 
cleanse me from all sin; that I had no 
hope but in his death, and I should per- 
ish if he did not save me. And when I 
rose from my knees, I found what I had 
wanted, what Jacky found, — a Friend. 

“ Since then, ‘the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,’ has dwelt in 
my heart. I have been richly prospered. 
I have many of the good things of this 
life, besides the promise of that which 
is tocome. I am happy, Reuben, happy.” 

I drewa long breath when Capt. Shep- 
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ard finished ; for the story had touched 
and interested me deeply. In amoment 
he added, — 

“ And that peace has continued, be- 
cause I took for my motto, ‘Look to 
Jesus ;’ and, through all my long life, I 
have never been able to find so good a 
one. ‘Look to self’ is a bad motto fora 
Christian, Reuben. If he has any peace 
of mind, such a watchword is sure to be 
the death of it; and, if he lacks peace, he 
will never find it till he throws self over- 
board, as it were, and looks right up into 
the shining face of Jesus, and £eeps look- 
ing till the brightness is reflected back 
into his soul. I tell you, Reuben, ‘ Look 
to Jesus’ is the motto, which, daily acted 
upon, makes happy Christians.” 

The words of the good old man, whose 
wrinkled face, all aglow with heavenly 
joy, was an eloquent and beautiful com- 
mentary on every syllable, sank into my 
heart. The burden rolled away. I looked 
to Jesus, and was happy. 

If it touches the hearts of any of my 
readers with like effect, then have I not 
written the story of little Jacky in vain. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


BY PROF, R. ST. HILAIRE OF PARIS. 


AMONG the peoples of the Latin race, 
fatally subjected till now to the sway of 
despotism and of superstition, there are 
especially three, — France, Italy, Spain, 
— which one might compare to those rich 
climates of the south where plagues and 
blessings seem mingled in equal degree. 
Some curse must rest on these three 
nations, so much do the very gifts with 
which God has endowed them seem to 
turn against them, and prove a bane 
rather than a benefit. This curse — need 
we say ? — is Catholicism, of which these 
three sisters, so often enemies, present 
each an expression profoundly diverse. 

Look first at France, — if, indeed, we 


may call her Catholic! When, in the 
sixteenth century, the half of Europe 
had separated itself from the Holy See, 
France, after hesitating a long while, re- 
attached herself to it; but to what ex- 
tent? While other nations sought their 
reformation in faith, she sought hers in 
unbelief. Jansenism, Gallicanism, liber- 
ty of thought, —all of these she tried 
in order to escape the yoke of Rome, 
without really either renouncing or sub- 
mitting to it. The more the papacy de- 
clares itself at strife with the spirit of 
the age, just the more does France con- 
tent herself with a superficial religion. 
She does not break, indeed, with Ca- 
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tholicism, but willingly humors all its 
weaknesses ; upholding it, nominally at 
least, as the most convenient of all re- 
ligions for men who would maintain the 
semblance of having a religion of some 
kind. But, in reality, Europe is not 
deceived by all this, and well knows how 
little it means. She regards with sad 
astonishment the strange spectacle of a 
people, which, for well-nigh two centu- 
ries, has tried to dispense with God; 
and asks, in contemplating our history, 
“ But what has France gained after all?” 

If, now, we look across the Alps, we 
find that Italy has never, any more than 
France, dared to face the idea of break- 
ing with the Holy See. She is not 
ignorant, indeed, that all her misfortunes 
have come from the papacy; and yet 
she loves it as a mother does the child 
that has torn her breast. She decks 
herself with it as with a jewel, and clings 
to it in proportion to what it cost her. 
Doubtless, since the great day of her 
unity has dawned on the Italian penin- 
sula, men there begin to discern that 
the temporal power of the pope has had 
its day, and that he himself may be con- 
tent with his spiritual crown; but I 
venture to affirm, that, by the immense 
,majority of Italians, the idea of seeing 
the papacy emigrate from their penin- 
sula would be associated with shame as 
well as sorrow. Italy, in her day of 
national fervor, nobly ruptured the yoke 
of the Holy See in its temporal form, 
and plucked out, one after another, the 
jewels from the tiara. But beneath her 
resentment there still lies fear ; and, so 
long as the pope will leave her alone in 
her material interests, he will still hold 
men’s souls in that land where religion 
and politics have as yet no distinct line 
of separation. 

As to Spain, take what date of her 
history you will, she will be found Cath- 
clic in the intensest and most aggressive 
sense. Indeed, the Spain of our own 
_ days, from a religious point of view, re- 
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mains the Spain of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; nay, I might even say, of the 
middle ages. She hates all, be they 
Moors, Jews, heretics, or free-thinkers, 
with an equal abhorrence, who break 
that grand Catholic unity which she pur- 
chased at the price of so much blood 
and sacrifice, and which she esteems 
well worth all that it has cost. 

But how, then, it may be asked, recon- 
cile this superannuated fanaticism I im- 
pute to Spain with the cry for “ religious 
liberty” which, with the dawn of her 
political freedom, is now arising from 
one end to the other of thé peninsula? 
Have I not mistaken my date? Do I 
not calumniate a magnanimous people 
who are inaugurating a new era, and 
would cast their past behind them as a 
burden that weighs them down ? 

To this I reply, that nations do not, 
any more than individuals, change their 
temperament in a day. 

In 1789, as in 1830, one might have 
taken France, for example, to have be- 
come a new nation, that had no more 
any thing in common with its past his- 
tory: and yet what is the fact? France, 
after so many transformations, is, in the 
end of the day, still France, or, rather, 
the Gaul of former times. Just so with 
Spain. That current of political reno- 
vation passing over her at this moment 
does not reach beneath the surface. At 
bottom, there still remain incurable prej- 
udices, old hatreds which to her have 
become a second nature, — hatreds, 
which, though suspended for a time, are 
ready to break forth the moment heresy 
again raises its head. 

What, after all, is this cry for liberty 
of worship worth? Who are the men 
thus ready to repeat the echoes of the 
peninsula? I find among them the cul- 
tivated and accomplished classes. But 
this cry in their lips just means liberty 
of no longer being obliged to go to 
mass ; for in Spain, as in every country 
that has been galled by a clerical yoke, 
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the door which first presents itself to 
men on quitting Catholicism is infideli- 
ty. Inregard to the population of the 
cities where the rudeness of former days 
has been replaced by corruption, alas ! 
rather than by light, this cry for “ free- 
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dom of worship” is, in truth, a mere 
watchword, given by certain leaders, and 
echoed by the masses, who do not even 
comprehend its import. 

But the cities are not Spain; and, 
up to this date, they alone have de- 
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clared themselves : the country districts 
have not yet been heard. Now, it is the 
provinces which constitute Spain, prop- 
erly so called ; those parts of the coun- 
try scarcely visited by tourists, not yet 
cut up by the iron rails, not yet reduced 


to one monotonous level by modern 
civilization. There, I venture to affirm, 
beats the heart of the true Iberian race ; 
there, one may discover, hidden beneath 
ignorance, poverty, sloth, the elements 
of a great people, — of a people at once 
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religious and heroic, who have left be- 
hind them a brilliant track that may be 
marked vividly distinct on all the grand 
pages of their history. Now, assuredly, 
it is not these people who have given 
forth the cry for freedom of worship: 
from their lips this cry would astonish 
me more than I can express ; for while 
a people trained under the rule of Ca- 
tholicism may indeed leap at a single 
bound into political liberty, acquire its 
manners and enjoy its blessings, reli- 
gious liberty is never learned in the 
school of the Jesuits. It can not de- 
velop under a worship whose essence is 
intolerance the mostintense. Of all the 
miracles to which Spain has accustomed 
us these two months back, the strangest 
beyond all comparison would be to see 
this people become all of a sudden toler- 
ant, while faithful to those sentiments 
of devotion which lie at the basis of 
their noble nature. I therefore entreat 
my dear brethren in Britain not to in- 
dulge hopes too sanguine with respect 
to the propagation of the gospel in 
Spain. Protestant chapels have been 
opened in some of the large towns, and 
more are about to open: this is doubt- 
less an entirely novel fact in the history 
of that country ; a fact which politicians 
should mark, and in which Christians 
may well rejoice: but what zs to be the 
future of religious liberty beyond the 
Pyrenees? This, after all, is the true 
question; and it is one on which the 
past of Spain alone can throw some 
light. 

Thirty-four years of a life consecrated 
to the history of that country, and two 
special visits of careful investigation, 
have led me to a conclusion, which, 
though it seem at first sight contradic- 
tory to much that I have just advanced, 
is, nevertheless, firmly impressed on my 
mind, viz., that Spain, devoted as she 
has ever been to Catholicism, has never 
been closed against the gospel, and is 
at the present moment more open to it 
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than ever before. Let me crave the 
reader’s patience while I endeavor to 
verify this statement by a glance at her 
religious history. 

Without dwelling on those Gothic 
councils where one sees already devel- 
oped the germ of the Inquisition, take 
Spain at the period of the Arabian con- 
quest. With that fatal date of 711, 
when Christianity seemed about to be 
ingulfed in the same abyss as the 
monarchy, there commenced an era of 
chivalrous piety (Jze¢é militante) unex- 
ampled till that time in the annals of 
nations. The crusades, taken as a 
whole, and including all Europe, did not 
extend over two centuries ; but in Spain 
this crusade of which I now speak con- 
tinued, during nearly eight centuries, to 
influence the national character. Dur- 
ing that long period, Spain was inspired 
by a sort of religious heroism, which 
kept men’s spirits in a continual disposi- 
tion for martyrdom. It was a time when 
the whole nation might be divided into 
two classes, — those who fought and died 
on the field of battle, and those who 
prayed in cloisters for their brethren in 
the holy war. When the sixteenth cen- 
tury arrived, this fighting faith changed 
indeed its adversaries, but not its ardent 
spirit, when, turning from Mussulmans 
on Protestants, it took the form of fa- 
naticism. The bloody mark which Spain 
left in history at this epoch, and the 
deeds of that Inquisition, which, in her 
view, was but a new form of crusade, 
have excited too well-founded prejudices 
against her; and yet this fanaticism 
which stirs our indignation is at bottom 
misdirected zeal, a deviation from that 
magnanimous faith which has given 
birth to so many noble deeds. In that 
legendary era which terminated with the 
conquest of Granada in 1490, men’s 
spirits lived in constant contact with 
God, and earth communicated with 
heaven by the ever-open gate of martyr- 
dom. They did not indeed read the 
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gospel in those days (the priests would 
not have suffered that) ; but they trans- 
lated it into acts of devotedness ; they 
lived on it and by it; and, after Christ’s 
precept and example, they gave their 
lives forthe brethren. There is in every 
man’s heart a certain kind of affinity for 
the gospel ; and what is true of the in- 
dividual is still more true of a people, 
who, in tracing their past history, find 
eight centuries of communion with God, 
and of consecration to his service with 
the sword and by prayer. 

Now let me recount in a few lines the 
sad story of Protestantism in the penin- 
sula. It had an existence of but twenty 
years, from 1550 to 1570; but the mark 
it has left is deeply drawn, and to this 
day has not been effaced. It is ten 
years since I wrote the following 
words : * — “ Spain has never rejected 
the gospel; she has been satisfied to 
ignore it, like all those nations which 
have been enslaved by Rome. The In- 
quisition has too long fixed a stigma on 
Spain; but, to the honor of its people, 
we affirm, that there is in a Spaniard, 
when he yields to the generous and no- 
ble instincts of his nature, the material 
for making both a Christian and a sol- 
dier. Religion, in his eyes, was, and 
ever will be, a crusade. Those heroic 
instincts which make great nations have 
in Spain got a wrong bent ; but there is 
among this people, which strangers 
know too little, a native reverence for all 
that is great and holy. Rome and the 
Inquisition have succeeded in exasper- 
ating their faith into bigotry, their cour- 
age into cruelty. They have nearly 
ruined poor Spain, nearly blotted her 
out of Europe; but they have not 
changed her people’s character. The 
Spain of our days is still that of Pelago 
and of the Cid: there is wanting only 
a cause like that for which they strug- 
gled.” 


* Hist. d’Espagne, t. viii. p. 74. 
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When, in 1520, Charles V. came to 
take possession of the imperial crown, 
the first seeds of Lutheranism were 
sown among the Spaniards in his train. 
Juan de Valdez carried them to Naples, 
and Rodrigo de Valer to Seville. There 
Egidius and Ponce, disciples of Valer, 
boldly proclaimed, not the Reformation, 
but the gospel, which was translated 
into the Spanish tongue by Enzinas, and 
printed at Antwerp in 1543. The new 
influence soon spread through the whole 
of Andalusia; and, in the profoundest 
secrecy, a Protestant church was organ- 
ized at Seville, divided; to avoid notice, 
into little scattered groups, all attached 
to one common center. But the Inqui- 
sition kept a watch on all this without 
saying a word; and, with lynx eyes, fol- 
lowed the movements of the heresy. 
The evangelical faith, from its central 
points, Seville in the south, and Valla- 
dolid in the north, diffused itself in every 
direction. The very cloisters were pen- 
etrated. French Bearn, too, proved a 
focus from which the Reformation spread 
to the south of the Pyrenees, as well as 
a place of refuge in case of persecution. 
“Had not the Inquisition adopted ac- 
tive precautions,” says its historian, 
Paramo, “this heresy would have run 
like an zgnzs fatuus over the whole pe- 
ninsula.” Leon, old Castile, Aragon, 
above all, were invaded by it. In the 
days of our Lord, the gospel first at- 
tacked society at its base ; but in Spain 
its influence rather descended from the 
higher classes to those beneath them. 
The nobles and men of letters carried 
it to the common people ; and all classes 
of society met in secrecy around the 
same altar, as they were destined to 
meet not long after on the same scaffold. 
“ Such,” says the Popish historian Ille- 
sas, ““were the number, the rank, and 
the importance of the culprits, that, if 
the remedy had been delayed but three 
months longer, all Spain had been on 
fire.” 
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After ten years of comparative in- 
action, the Inquisition judged that the 
hour had arrived for using extreme 
measures, and the time lost was very 
quickly regained. The signal for the 
persecution was given from Rome: a 
brief of Paul IV., in 1558, enjoined on 
the Inquisition “ to seize on all heretics, 
be they dukes, princes, kings, or emper- 
ors.” The secular power, represented 
by Philip II., united itself in strict ac- 
cord with the spiritual authorities. In 
the seclusion of his cloister, the aged 
emperor raised himself on his death-bed 
to attach his name to this holy league. 
At Seville, at Valladolid, in every quar- 
ter where heresy had crept in, all sus- 
pected Lutherans were, by one sweep of 
the net, caught in its meshes. At Se- 
ville, eight hundred persons were arrest- 
ed in a single day. The prisons were 
no longer sufficient. It was found need- 
ful to use the very convents as prisons 
for the heretics. Withso much secrecy, 
vigor, and promptitude was the blow 
struck, that the Protestants were fairly 
stunned. All who could escape the 
clutches of the Inquisition fled the coun- 
try. And then followed an ominous 
silence. A gloomy dread overspread 
all Spain, during which the truth was 
taught in whispers amid the solitude of 
dungeons. At length, on May 12, 1559, 
the day of the Trinity, in a solemn avZo- 
da-fé, at Valladolid, the torch was ap- 
plied to the stake, whose flames con- 
tinued to blaze for eleven whole years. 
At the end of that period, the poisonous 
weed of heresy seemed for ever extir- 
pated from the peninsula. So, at least, 
the Inquisition flattered itself; but the 
root remained still there, deeply sunk, 
especially in Andalusia, and, three cen- 
turies later, was to spring again, never 
more, as we fondly trust, to die out of 
that soil propitious to its growth. 

And now, is it not marvelous in these 
days of ours, and in this very Andalusia, 
where the ashes of the martyrs of 1559 
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yet smolder, to see a blessed evangeli- 
cal movement in progress ? — a fair 
heavenly flower beginning to blow on 
the new-made grave of Matamoros ? 
Still, as of old, the same pious precau- 
tions are necessitated by the same dan- 
gers. The Church, which in its entirety 
exists only under Ged’s eye and in the 
hearts of’ believers, is there, as of old, 
made up of little scattered groups in 
divers quarters of the cities, ignorant of 
each other, but all adoring the same 
Saviour. No nobles indeed, nor men 
of learning, as in the sixteenth century, 
to break the bread of life to these hun- 
gering groups; no pastors, only some 
laymen, simple and unskilled almost as 
their hearers, but fired by the love of 
souls, ready to go to prison or to exile, 
which, in our day, have taken the place 
of the scaffold and the stake. Have we 
not in all this a heritage from the past, 
an aftermath, which has been springing 
these last ten years on that soil enriched 
by so many generations of martyrs? 
What we have said of Andalusia migwt 
be said with equal truth of other prov- 
inces of Spain. ‘ God’s ways are not our 
ways.” One is reminded of the strange 
story of the grains of wheat found 
buried in the tomb of the Pharaohs ; 
committed to the earth after four thou- 
sand years, they proved by their spring- 
ing what a power of resurrection may 
sleep for ages in that perishable grain, 
which, in order to bear fruit, must first 
die. Even so it is with that spiritual 
seed, which, after an interval of three 
centuries, has, in Spain, germinated 
again on the same old fields. That 
humble seed of faith, after being carried 
from the heart of Germany, and steeped 
in blood, lay dormant long ; but the hour 
has come, and the breath from heaven, 
which have caused it to spring into life 
and fruitfulness. 

Let us not, then, be despondent for 
the future of the gospel in Spain; for 
“the arm of our God is not shortened.” 
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Only let us learn to borrow lessons of 
wisdom from the past; and this one 
above all, that, in order to gain for the 
Reformation citizenship in that country, 
it must be carried there, as it has ever 
been, by Spaniards. It must spring 
from that old stock of indigenous Chris- 
tianity which has not yet lost its sap nor 
its power of propagation. “Italy,” an 
Italian statesman once wrote to me, 
“must herself be her reformer.” The 
same *is true of Spain. She herself 
must make her religious education, and 
place herself as a little child in the 
school of Jesus Christ. The men for 
this work are, God be praised! not want- 
ing. We know more than one of them, 
who, on the first awakening of religious 
liberty, did not wait our call, ere he took 
his pilgrim’s staff, and returned to his 
native land, opened once more to those 
who had been banished for the gospel’s 
sake, as well as to political exiles. The 
Spanish evangelical school of Lausanne, 
inspired by the last breath of Matamo- 
ros, is preparing for the peninsula a 
band of instructors, who will prepare 
others in their turn. Geneva has sent 
one who has been trained in her theo- 
logical school, and who, though young 
in years, is already ripe for the Master’s 
vineyard. Let brethren in Britain, as 
well as Switzerland and France, devote 
their efforts to smooth the way for these 
pioneers of Christianity, and furnish the 
Bible and tracts they go to circulate. 
Let there be formed among churches of 
every land a holy conspiracy to secure 
for the gospel an entrance into that pe- 
ninsula from which it has been so long 
excluded. As, in the middle ages, they 
used to beg in all the churches for 
money to redeem the captives in Bar- 
bary, let us now give, give gladly, to de- 
liver poor captive Spain, so long en- 
chained by error and superstition; and 
let us pray, pray ceaselessly, for that 
little band of missionaries, humble sol- 
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diers of the cross, who have gone forth 
for her deliverance. 


I confess I have no fondness for mix- 
ing up religion with politics; but it 
would seem strange did I terminate this 
article without saying at least a word on 
the actual circumstances of the penin- 
sula, since these affect so intimately its 
religious future. If the friends of Spain 
were acquainted, in even a slight degree, 
with the history of revolutions, which is 
but the history of the human heart on a 
larger scale, they would not be discour- 
aged by any of the evils which at this 
moment afflict her, and which might 
easily have been foreseen. To the pe- 
riod of enthusiasm, that of stern reality 
has now succeeded. Evil passions long 
repressed have burst their bonds, and 
are having their swing. Spain is recov- 
ering by degrees from that astonishment 
which a great people experience when 
all of a sudden put in possession of lost 
rights. Ill prepared by bondage to en- 
joy liberty, they have so much fear of 
abusing their rights, that they dread at 
first to use them at all. 

But we must be just. Whoever is to 
blame here, it is not the Spanish people. 
Where is there another people in Eu- 
rope, which, after bursting a yoke like 
theirs, after four centuries of the most 
imbruting despotism, would have re- 
mained, as they have done, for two 
months undisputed masters of power, 
and employed it only for their own re- 
form? Whatever may occur, and what- 
ever faults Spain may commit, let the 
blame be laid on those unwise men who 
exposed her to temptations too strong 
for her to resist; who have given her 
up to all the hazards of an interregnum, 
with no guardianship but that of a pro- 
visional government, the issue of a mili- 
tary revolution. Spain has not assured- 
ly had too much guidance in making the 
difficult transition from absolutism to a 
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constituent Cortes, elected by herself, 
invested with her entire confidence, 
whereby the business of choosing a 
sovereign becomes the work of a whole 
nation. 

The majority which has pronounced 
for constitutional monarchy proves this 
only, — that Spain does not regard her- 
self as ripe for that noble but perilous 
form of government, a republic, which, 
rightly comprehended, imposes duties 
even more than it confers rights. Mon- 
archy, however, has done all it could to 
destroy itself in the peninsula, since 
the day when, in 1813, this generous 
people, after buying it back with the 
price of blood, hailed its restoration 
with a prolonged cry of enthusiasm. 
All the world knows how the base and 
ungrateful monarch they then replaced 
on the throne repaid them; and, as to 
his daughter, we may dismiss her with 
this one remark, — that she is worthy of 
her sire. I should not, then, be aston- 
ished, if, in the judgment of many, both 
in Spain and elsewhere, constitutional 
royalty be regarded as a transition state 
to reach a form of government less 
costly, and more devoid of pretences. 
Besides, the peninsula, in her municipal 
institutions, and in the federal spirit of 
her provinces (which remember that 
they were once kingdoms), may be said 
already to possess a preparation for that 
republican constitution which one may 
call the government of the future. But 
what Spain needs for the present is a 
representative monarchy; for France 
has been charged, at her own expense, 
‘too, to teach Europe by her ineffectual 
attempts of 1789 and 1848 how little na- 


tions who are not worthy to have a 
republic gain by playing at one. 

And then, while a republic is deferred, 
democracy in Spain, as elsewhere, has 
its education to gain, its proof to give 
of being fit to take into its own hands 
the management of affairs to which it 
has so long been unaccustomed. “The 
strength of republics,” says Montesquieu, 
“is virtue.” Butvirtue, when we speak 
of it with reference to those collective 
existences we term nations, is a word 
without meaning; ‘“fzety,” he should 
have said; for “godliness hath the 
promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” The only na- 
tions truly great in history are religious 
nations: all other greatness is wanting 
at its foundation, and collapses, like a 
house built on sand. Those English 
Puritans, who, in 1620, established them- 
selves in Massachusetts, had founded a 
Christian republic in their hearts ere 
they laid the first stone of that of the 
United States. Every political revolu- 
tion by which Protestant Europe has 
been set free had for its hidden soul 
and mainspring a religious revolution: 
where, on the contrary, the elements of 
faith, of religious principle, are wanting, 
as in France, all has miscarried, or been 
devoid of stability. The only revolu- 
tions which endure are those whose 
starting-point is the religious conscience 
of a people. Whether Spain adopt a 
monarchy or a republic is matter of 
secondary moment: if the structure she 
builds is to prove an enduring one, the 
corner-stone on which it rests must be 
the gospel ; if not, she will see it sink in 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A SABBATH AT SEA. 


THE next day found our party on 
board the little steamer “ Hellespont,’” 
bound from Marseilles, vz@ Genoa, to 
Leghorn and Civita Vecchia. 


It was Sunday morning. What! 
Sunday? Pious people traveling on 
Sunday? Never, when they can avoid 


it, we hope, little reader. But let us 
hear what Lilian and her father said 
about it. 

In a little boat, they had been rowed 
from the landing to the steamer, which 
lay at anchor quite a distance down the 
river (for in most European ports there 
are no wharves, as we have in America), 
had clambered up the ladder to the 
deck of the boat, and quietly disposed 
themselves on a settee near the stern. 

“ Father,” said Lilian, “are we doing 
just right? It doesn’t seem to me we 
ought to be traveling on Sunday.” 

“JT am glad you are so conscientious, 
my dear. But I think we need have no 
scruples to-day. Jesus taught us that 
works of necessity and mercy might be 
done on the Sabbath, did he not ?” 

RVESHSIre 

“ Well, this is clearly with us at this 
time a point of necessity, as there is no 
other conveyance to the place we wish 
to reach ; and the steamers only go on 
this day. Except in such cases, I think 
we should sacrifice our convenience 
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rather than continue our journeys on 
the Sabbath. And yet, though we are 
being conveyed on our way, I feel, Lillie, 
as if we could keep this holy day better 
here, where all is so quiet and tranquil, 
surrounded by the beauties of Nature, 
than in the bustling, noisy city, where 
people are hawking and vending their 
wares in the streets, and attending to 
their business and pleasure as on any 
week-day. If we were there, we could 
not go to church, you know.” 

“ And we can have church here,” said 
mother. 

And I think it could not have been 
an unprofitable day to our travelers, or 
an unacceptable one to the Lord of the 
Sabbath. Perhaps, if we should take a 
peep into Mrs. Rolfe’s journal, which 
we have not yet opened, we might learn 
how it was spent and enjoyed. 


“Oh that blessed Sabbath on the 
Mediterranean ! 
it. It was a bright, sunny day, almost 
like summer. Cloaks were intolerable ; 
and umbrellas, for shade, indispensable ; 
and the water was like an azure mirror. 

. . It is a blessed thing that God 
is not confined to temples made with 
hands, else, often in the changes of life, 
we should be deprived of his presence, 
and debarred worship. I found a blessed 
throne of grace here on the Mediterra- 
nean, far from*home and kindred and 
outward privileges. The white chalk 


I shall never forget 
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cliffs towered far up on one side of us; 
the calm, blue waters, gleaming in the 
sunlight, stretched out as far as the eye 
could reach on the other ; the cloudless 
sky arched over all, and God was in his 
holy temple. My soul worshiped si- 
lently but devoutly. 1 thought of home 
and the dear ones there, of the church 
and kindred in Christ, of the voice of 
the beloved pastor which we so delight 
to hear; and yet I did not once wish I 
was there. For this is the place for me, 
and I am eontent. I was with all the 
dear ones at home as they rose in the 
morning, breakfasted, and worshiped. 
I wonder if they sang Frank’s favorite, 
‘Safely through another week.’ Then 
the children were dressed for church ; 
and through all the duties and pleasures 
of the day I followed them. Ah! they 
can not follow us as easily. I wish Mina 
knew how we enjoyed the hymns to- 
day, out of the book which she bought 
(dear, little affectionate soul!) for her 
father before we left. I read and sang 
to myself all the morning ; and towards 
night Lillie and I got into a corner, and 
together sang several, very low, so as 
not to attract attention. God was with 
us, I am sure, during the whole of this 
beautiful Sunday on’ the sea, and made 
it a Sabbath of rest and refreshment to 
our souls. And the crowning glory of 
this charming day was the sunset, the 
true, Italian sunset, world-famed, which 
for the first time our eyes were permit- 
ted to behold. The sky all around the 
western horizon was most softly and 
beautifully tinted with gold and amber, 
rose and violet, and the clouds lay fold- 
ed over it like rich velvet drapery ; and, 
when the sun sank beneath these cur- 
tains of glory, the radiance lingered 
long, and was beautiful in its fading to 
the very last. When the sunlight was 
gone, the moon appeared, and the stars 
one by one came brilliantly forth. Not 
a cloud was in the sky, and only a gen- 
tle ripple stirred the waters as we 
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worked our way along so quietly as 
scarcely to seem to move. We shall 
never forget that Sabbath and its close, 
I am sure.” 

But, quiet as the day was, it was not 
without its interludes of conversation 
between Lilian and her father. Lilian 
was a child never long silent. Her eyes 
and ears were ever open ; and she could 
not rest without knowing the why and 
wherefore of every thing she noticed. 
And her father being fortunately as 
eager to explain as she to question, 
many a little breeze of instructive talk 
sprang up between them, which beguiled 
the hours, while they cultivated and de- 
veloped the thoughtful mind of the little 
girl. 

As they were briskly pacing the deck 
after dinner, arm in arm, they noticed 
alittle Austrian girl take out her dolls 
and work, and commence sewing. This 
child, about Lilian’s size, had all the day 
attracted Lillie’s attention. She had 
with her a single attendant, a woman of 
middle age, who seemed to be a servant, 
but very careful of her young mistress, 
and attentive to every wish. The child 
was not very pretty, but tastefully 
dressed, and very modest and unassum- 
ing in her deportment. Lillie gazed at 
her as one child is apt to look upon an- 
other of foreign aspect and tongue, won- 
dering if she had feelings and thoughts 
like herself, if she studied and sewed 
and played as she did, and half believ- 
ing her to belong to another sphere, 
having nothing in common with a little 
American mortal. But this fancy van- 
ished when the doll appeared, and then 
the thimble, scissors, and needle, from a 
neat little reticule by her side ; but it 
was not until she had watched her for 
some minutes, cutting and fitting, with 
her nurse’s help, a silk mantle for dolly, 
that Lilian waked up to the recollection 
that it was Sunday. 

“ Why, father !” she exclaimed, “it’s 
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Sunday. Do you suppose that little 
girl has forgotten ?” 

“ Oh, no ! my dear.” 

“ But, father, sewing on Sunday!” 
Lillie’s Puritan notions were greatly 
shocked. 


“ Yes: you know we have noticed all 
the way along, that in Europe there is 
no Sabbath, and Sunday is like any oth- 
A portion of the people, those 


er day. 
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who are religiously inclined, go to church 
in the forenoon, and visit, play, sew, or 
do any thing they choose, in the after- 
part of the day.” ‘ 

“ But, father, is it right?” 

‘“‘ How can it be, Lillie, when God has 
said, ‘Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy’?” ; 

“ But God allows it to be, father: he 
does nothing about it. And do you really 
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think he notices, and is displeased by 
ath? 

“Yes, my child, God notices, and is 
displeased at this disregard of his holy 
law, without doubt. We could not be- 
lieve him to be a holy or.a just God if 
we thought he could see his laws tram- 


pled upon, and not take notice. But 
God’s ways are not as our ways. He 
does not punish at once. He keeps si- 


lence ; and the sinner thinks he has for- 
gotten : but the time at last comes when 
he will visit these transgressions with 
punishment. His judgments will surely 
fall upon these nations that despise his 
requirements, and trifle with his author- 
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ity. One of the sins for which he so 
terribly punished the Jews was, that 
they profaned his Sabbaths ; and he re- 
peatedly told them by his prophets, that, | 
if they would be prosperous and happy, 
they must keep his Sabbaths, and rever- 
ence his sanctuary. You remember 
those beautiful verses in Isaiah on this | 
subject, don’t you? ‘If thou turn away 
thy foot from the Sabbath’ ” — 

“Oh, yes! Let me say them, father, 
please: ‘If thou turn away thy foot from 
the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on 
my holy day; and call the Sabbath a 
delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable ; — 
and shalt honor him, not doing thine own 
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~ ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking thine own words: then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I 
will cause thee to ride upon the high 
places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob thy father: for 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.’” 

“God’s dealings with the Jews — the 
punishments he sent upon them, and 
the reasons for these punishments — are 
recorded, so that we may know how 
God regards sin, and that he will surely 
punish the transgressor of his holy law ; 
and these are therefore a warning to us. 
Though he does not now speak to us by 
inspired prophets, he has given us the 
Bible, which is a revelation of his will; 
and in it he assures us that he is the 
same God, yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever; that he will never change; and 
that his hatred of sin, and his punish- 
ment of it, will surely be made known 
in some way to the end of time; and 
also that he will grant his favor and 
happiness and prosperity to those who 
obey his commandments. I have always 
thought that the great blessings he has 
shown to our people, the people of the 
United States, and the wonderful pros- 
perity he has given us, is the seal of luis 
love and approbation for our regard of 
this holy day. When the Puritan fa- 
thers first came to America, they brought 
with them their Bibles, which they stud- 
ied with reverence, their Sabbaths, 
which they regarded with sacred care ; 
and with these they seemed to bring 
the favor, protection, and blessing of the 
God who has said, ‘ All these blessings 
shall come on thee, and overtake thee, 
if thou shalt hearken unto the voice of 
the Lord thy God.’ And I think the 
greatest danger to be feared for our 
country is from letting down this rever- 
ence for God’s holy day. As emigrants 
from all the papal countries of Europe 
flock to our shores, and bring with them 
their peculiar customs, we see more and 
more that the Sabbath is disregarded ; 
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and if the children of the Pilgrims should 
yield the principles of their pious fathers, . 
to meet the unchristian views and prac- 

tice of this foreign population, I fear our 

country will fall from its high estate of 

prosperity, and suffer the judgments of 

God.” 

Lilian was silent and thoughtful. She 
had listened with attention to her father’s 
words, and seemed to feel the force of 
them. At last, as a new thought came 
to her, she proposed another question. 

* Do you think God is looking down 
with anger, now, this minute, upon that 
little girl, father ? ” 

“No, my dear, not with anger, but 
with pity. That little maiden has been 
brought up to regard Sunday as any 
other day, no more sacred than Satur- 
day or Monday. She does not know 
any better. Now, if you, in wilful disre- 
gard of the day, were to sew or study, 
God would be displeased with you ; for 
you have from your infancy been taught 
differently. And that explains another 
very important truth, my dear, in God’s 
government. He is a just God, and re- 
quires no more than he has given. Take 
my Testament, and turn to Luke xii. 42. 
Read the next seven verses. You per- 
ceive that Jesus makes a distinction be- 
tween those who know his will, and those 
who do not. The servant which knew 
his Lord’s will, and refused or neglected 
to do it, was to be beaten with many 
stripes ; while he who knew not, and 
did commit things worthy. of stripes, 
should be beaten with few. God ex- 
pects an obedience of you, that he does 
not require of this little girl; for you 
know his will, and she does not. And 
he regards her with a tenderness of love 
and pity, because she has been brought 
up amid the darkness and error of a 
false religion.” 

“How I wish there was but one reli- 
gion in this whole world!” said Lillie 
earnestly. 

“ The time is coming when that wish 
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shall be fulfilled, my child ; for the Bi- 
ble assures us, that ‘At the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow, and. every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God.the Father.’” 

“ Why, father, does that mean that 
everybody shall think alike, and that 
there shall be no more Baptists, nor 
Methodists, nor Episcopalians ?” 

“Tt means that all shall love Jesus, 
and seek to do the will of God. This 
is the good time coming of which we 
often speak. It will be a good time, 
don’t you think so, Pinky ?” 

After the beautiful sunset, which they 
viewed in silence and exquisite enjoy- 
ment, they retired early to rest; and at 
seven the next morning found them- 
selves steaming up the beautiful Gulf of 
Genoa, where their wheels were soon 
motionless in the quiet harbor of the 
ancient city. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GENOA. 


CHARMING was the view from the 
deck of “ The Hellespont” on that golden 
morning. The crescent-shaped harbor 
was. full of vessels of all sizes and de- 
scriptions; and flags of every nation 
were gayly floating on the breeze. Little 
omnibus-like boats were waiting and 
tending on the larger vessels, bringing 
and carrying passengers and freight, 


threading their way through the crowd-. 
ed water, as stages carefully pick their- 


way through the thronged thoroughfares 
of Washington Street or Broadway. 
On an arched promenade, along the 
quay, a few gentlemen and ladies, of 
English appearance, were drinking in 
the fresh morning breeze, and gazing 
upon the lovely view. The quaint old 
town of narrow streets and high pal- 
aces, all huddled together at the water’s 
edge, looked dim and dirty; but on the 
hills that rose like a vast amphitheater 
around, were numerous villas, with cul- 
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tivated fields and trees and vines, which 
gave to the scene an aspect of luxuri- 
ance and fascinating beauty. 

As Lilian was lifted from the boat by 
her father, amid a crowd of dark and 
squalid-looking foreigners, she was sur- 
prised to hear a voice, in quick, eager 
tones, exclaiming, — 

“Signor Rolfe, Signor Rolfe! How 
do you? Buon di, Signor mio!” — 
(Good-day, sir.) 

Looking up, she saw her father grasp 
warmly by the hand a short, sallow- 
faced man, whom he accosted, in turn, 
with a most familiar and pleased man- 
ner. 

“This is Salva Rosa, Lillie. Rosa 
was my guide when I was here before. 
Rosa, I have brought my good lady and 
my little girl this time to see your beau- 
tiful city.” 

“ Sono contentissimo” (1 am very 
glad), responded Rosa, as, hastily cast- 
ing an admiring glance upon Mrs. Rolfe 
and Lilian, he seized their umbrellas 
and bags, and strode, with a satisfied 
air, in advance, toward the Hotel de 
Croix Malta, a few paces up the hill. 
He asked'no questions, presuming, that, 
as Mr. Rolfe had taken lodgings there 
before, he would do so again. Having 
reached the entrance, he paused for the 
party, who were advancing at a slower 
pace up the steep ascent, stopping every 
moment to gaze and wonder. 

“Ts it this?” he asked at length, as 
they came up. 

*“ Allright, Rosa, proceed ;” and the 
family were soon introduced to their 
new accommodations. 

The hotel was once a palace, built for 
the Knights of Malta, and was a curious 
old building. The apartment to which 


‘our travelers were led was spacious and 


sunny. The ceiling was high and fres- 
coed, the floor was of marble, and around 
the room hung large antique portraits, 
doubtless of the very old knights them- 
selves. Doors opening at the side led 
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to a suite of sleeping-rooms, with ac- 
commodations sufficient for a numerous 
family. Here in this ancient, frescoed, 
spacious saloon, with the grim, time- 
stained faces of the old chevaliers look- 
ing down upon them from their straight, 
black frames, our Yankee friends sat 
down to their first Italian breakfast, but 
not until they had first offered praise and 
prayer to Him who had thus far so mer- 
cifully guarded and guided them. 

“It has often impressed me,” said 
Mr. Rolfe, “‘in reading the narratives of 
the ancient patriarchs, that in their wan- 
derings from place to place, wherever 
they stopped, they builded an altar to 
the Lord. The great and good God 
never seemed far away from them. 
Where they went, his presence went 
with them ; and when they rested, their 
first thought was a recognition of him, 
and a desire for his blessing. And so 
we may have the companionship of our 
heavenly Father in all our journeyings ; 
and wherever we are, we, too, may build 
the altar, thanking him for his kind pro- 
tection, and seeking guidance and help 
for time to come.” 

““Do you suppose, father, that any 
one ever built an altar — I mean — you 
know — ever prayed in this room?” 
asked Lilian, as she glanced around the 
strange, foreign-looking place. 

“Oh, yes ! my dear: doubtless, if these 
walls could speak, they would tell us of 
many a fervent prayer and hymn of 
praise offered here. I dare say these 
apartments have furnished a temporary 
home for many of God’s children. Now 
let us sing, — ; 


‘ They who seek a throne of grace, 
Find that.throne in every place.’ ” 


Their new abode thus consecrated, 
our travelers were ready for the morn- 
ing meal, which was soon waiting for 
them on a little round table, which, 
though loaded with substantial and in- 
viting food, seemed almost lost in the 
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spaciousness of the great room. As 
they drew their chairs around it, Lilian 
exclaimed, — 

“ Dear, dear me! 
like France a bit.” 

“ That is so,” said father ; “and-it is 
strange how plainly the difference is 
seen at the first glance. But the con- 
trast will appear more and more striking, 
Pinky, as we go on.” 

“ Oh, what zs this?” exclaimed the 
child again, as a dish, heaped up with 
little bits of some snow-white substance, 
was placed before them on the table. 

“Fried potatoes, my dear,” said 
mother. 

“Why, no, mother. There are pota- 
toes over there, cut in rounds; and 
these are so white. What can it be, 
father?” 

“What is it?” asked father of the 
attendant, pointing to the dish. 

The waiter understood the gesture, 
though not the words. 

“ Pesctolino,” he answered in Italian. 
He could not speak a word of English. 

“That must mean little fish,” said 
mother. ‘ Look, Lilian, they qe little 
fish. Did you ever see any thing so 
small?” 

“Just about as big as minnowsy” and 
Lilian laughed heartily at the idea of 
scooping up such infinitesimal fish as an 
article of food. “ But, oh, they are so 
white and sweet and nice!’ And every 
one has got the leastilittle bit:of an eye, 
just like a fine black.bead.”? 

Her eager appetite appreciated the 
nice and plentiful. repast ;:and when it 
was ended, with an orange -in her hand 
she turned toward '!the window: . 

What a magnificent view was pictured 
before them! The bay filled with ship- 
ping ; the little native boats, scudding in 
and out with their checkered sails ; the 
distant blue waves, dotted with: white 
crests in the crisp,breeze.;: the sea-birds, 
hovering over or’ sailing on the: billows, 
rising and falling with, every. surge ;, the 
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blue, sunny sky ; and the vine-clad hills 
on either side, which seemed to infold 
the harbor in a loving embrace, — all 
was so new and beautiful, that Lilian 
exclaimed again and again, — 

“© mother ! O father ! was there ever 
any thing so lovely!” 

“ And we shall see the sunsets here, 
too,” remarked mother, with delight ; 
“for I perceive our window looks to- 
ward the west.” 

Prepared to enjoy every thing that 
presented itself of the curious or beau- 
tiful, with eyes and ears attent, the three 
days Lilian passed in Genoa furnished 
her with abundant opportunities for 
wonder and delight. 

“Tt is such a funny place!” she was 
continually saying to Rosa, as he es- 
corted them from spot to spot. He 
could speak and understand English 
pretty well; and every time Lilian uttered 
this exclamation, he would turn upon 
her such a pleased look, and say, “ Yes, 
Signorina, superba!” The Genoese 
are very proud of their city, and the 
marble and golden palaces with which 
it abounds, its lovely bay, and grand 
panorama of hills ; and, by national con- 
sent, give to it the name of Genoa the 
Superb. 

One thing that struck Lillie as par- 
ticularly “funny” was the narrowness 
of the streets. In and about the great 
dingy buildings they wound like soiled 
threads, seeming more like the narrow 
passage-ways of an immense house 
than like public thoroughfares. A man 
could almost stretch his arms across 
from wall to wall; and the houses, six 
and seven stories high, seemed to arch 
over at the top, so that just a narrow 
streak of sky was anywhere visible. Of 
course, no carriages could pass through 
these narrow alleys ; but mules with bun- 
dles, baskets, and wares thrown across 
their backs, disputed the way with the 
foot-passengers, and seemed quite as 
much “at home. 
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Rosa said they were built so as a pro- 
tection from the hot summer’s sun: and 
a most effectual protection it must be ; 
for surely the sunbeams could never 
find their way down to the black pave- 
ment, through such seam-like passes. 
He said, too, that it was to afford a 
means of defense in time of war; for the 
inhabitants, from the roofs and upper 
stories of their dwellings, could hurl 
stones and missiles upon their enemies 
below, and, perfectly secure themselves, 
could keep a host at bay. 

The smallness of the stores, too, was 
a constant source of amusement. Lilian 
had heard about the rich jewelry estab- 
lishments of the Jews in Genoa, where 
such superb diamonds and pearls and 
precious stones were sold ; and, lo! they 
were only little boxes about eight feet 
by ten, with one window, which served 
to give light and air to the apartment, 
and also as a counter where the goods 
were displayed, and customers were 
served. 

“‘ Not so big as an oyster-stand in the 
market at home,” said she, with a mix- 
ture of contempt and surprise. ‘“ How 
queer! But, oh, what splendid stones! 
what immense pearls! O mother! did 
you ever see such diamonds ?” 

The silver filagree work, which is one 
of the manufactures peculiar to Genoa, 
especially delighted her. 

The street costume of the ladies she 
thought very pretty. Instead of the 
close caps worn by the French women, 
a scarf of Swiss muslin, about three 
yards long, was thrown over the head, 
fastened with a fancy pin to the hair, 
and fell gracefully over the front of 
the person. The poorer class wore 
chintz instead of muslin, in the same 
way. 

But everybody had such red, frozen- 
looking hands ! 

“They are chilblains,” explained 
Rosa. “Everybody suffers with them 
here on their hands and feet.” 
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“ The reason is,” said father, ‘that 
the people have no fire, or arrangement 
for fire, in their houses, although, in the 
winter months, the air is often uncom- 
fortably cold.” 

“When the children are cold,” says 
Rosa, “we make them go out, and exer- 
cise in the open air, and get warm.” 

But our friends, used as they were to 
the comfort of American homes, and 
the thrift of American life, could see 
that a little more domestic management 
might save the wretched little children 
from a deal of suffering. But, alas! the 
poor people of Italy are fettered in mind 
and body by want, ignorance, and super- 
stition. To get a sight of them in their 
own homes is only needed to fill one 
with a pervading sense of the superior 
enlightenment, and domestic comfort 
and happiness, of the general elevation, 
of our own people above the degraded 
masses of European population. How 
strangely, too, must the contrast strike 
the emigrant, as he sets his foot on 
American soil, and opens his eyes upon 
the clear sky and spacious expanse of 
our western world! 

“ Oh, how glad I am,” exclaimed Lil- 
lie, over and over again, “that I was 
born and brought up in New York! 
How wretched I should be to live here ! 
Think of our pleasant houses, nice fires, 
our schools and churches and books ! 
Why, mother,” she continued, “ father 
and I searched everywhere to-day for a 
bookstore, only to get that blank book 
for your flowers ; and we could not find 
one. I can’t help thinking how miser- 
able I should be if I were an Italian 
child.” 

* And who makes us to differ, my 
dear? Letus not forget who has cast 
our lot in pleasanter places, and remem- 
ber what father reminded you of on 
Sunday, that ‘to whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required.’” 

“ Mother, I do believe I shall feel a 
great deal more pity for the little foreign 
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children when I-get home again. Don’t 
you think that perhaps God sends them 
to our country that we may teach them 
how to be happier ?” 

“Yes, I do, indeed, Lillie. Their ob- 
ject in coming is to gain their livelihood 
more easily; for they have heard, even 
these poor people, of the abundance of 
our favored land. But God has his own 
design, doubtless, in permitting them to 
come; and it is, I believe, that they 
may be morally elevated, taught of him, 
and of the way to heaven. We can do 
real missionary work for these poor, 
degraded creatures right at our very 
door.” 

“ Mother, I shall write Miss Hamil- 
ton about the people here ; and, when I 
go home, I mean to ask her to let me go 
into the industrial school with her. She 
goes twice a week to teach those little 
ragged children to sew; and there are 
several Italian children there: I heard 
her say so. You would be willing, 
wouldn’t you, mother ?” 

“ Willing and delighted to have my 
little girl do any thing to make others 
better and happier,” was mother’s an- 
swer. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHURCHES, PALACES, AND CORAL. 


Mr. ROLFE tried to make this visit 
in Genoa as pleasant and profitable to 
Lilian and her mother as was possible. 
After breakfast each day, they went out 
with Rosa, who was one of the best of 
guides, and who, from his fortunate 
knowledge of English, was able to ex- 
plain much that would Otherwise have 
been unintelligible to them. After din- 
ner, which was usually taken about four 
in the afternoon, they talked and wrote 
of what they had seen, and rested them- 
selves for the next day’s adventures. 

Lilian, by daily practice, was improv- 
ing fast in her journalizing; and, as 
we have not looked over her shoulder 
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for some time, suppose we do so now. 


Thus she writes : — 


“T am perfectly bewildered by the 
splendor and magnificence here. I have 
been used to such plain things at home, 
and here I see so much that is grand 
and rich, that I can hardly take itin. I 
get really tired of looking at beautiful 
things. Iam sure I can’t remember to 
write half of what I see. 

“To-day we visited two palaces. The 
first was of red marble. The owner 
lives in Paris most of the time, and rents 
all of it but one suite of rooms on the 
second floor, which we were allowed to 
see. The floor of every room is differ- 
ent ; but all of them are beautiful marble 
mosaics. I did not know before that 
there were so many fine colors of mar- 
ble. The tables were splendid. Some 
of these were mosaics, and some of 
agate, and there was one of jasper. The 
rooms are filled with statuary, in marble, 
bronze, and gilt, and the walls covered 
with pictures. The ceilings are painted, 
and the cornices all ornamented to cor- 
respond with these pictures. For in- 
stance, one room represented summer, 
another autumn, another winter, and an- 
other spring. The ceiling of the sum- 
mer room was painted most elegantly 
with flowers; and the cornice was a 
wreath of roses and lilies. The autumn 
room had a harvest scene overhead ; and 
bunches of grapes and vine-leaves, held 
up by little boy-figures, was the cornice. 
The frames of the tables and mirrors 
and pictures, and all the furniture, were 
made in the same pattern. But I can’t 
describe everyone. Mother asked me 
if I thought I should like to live in such 
a splendid palace; and I said, No; I 
liked to look at them, but I would rather 
live in our dear little plain house at 
home. 


“Then we went to another palace, 


where there is one saloon called the 


Golden Saloon. It is celebrated all 
through Europe, Rosa said, for its mag- 
nificence; and he seemed so proud 
while he was showing it tous! But I 
can hardly describe it, I am afraid. The 
walls were paneled, and the paneling, 
cornices, and the arched ceiling were 
gilded so thickly, that it seemed just 
like solid gold. The panels themselves 
were of the choicest marbles and stones, 
and nearly all different. Some were 
porphyry, which was red ; and some of 
verd-antique, that is green; some of 
lapis-lazuli, that is a beautiful blue ; and 
some of other richly-colored stones. 
The furniture was all gilded. On every 
side were great mirrors, and no less 
than ten immense chandeliers hung in 
thisone room. This room was so grand 
and dazzling, I could think of nothing 
but the fairy palaces in the Arabian 
Nights. We went into another from 
this, a good deal smaller, where the 
walls were hung with tapestry. It had 
been brought from Persia, and was very 
old; but, oh, so curious and beautiful ! 
There were three large pieces, — pic- 
tures, — each one covering a whole side 
of the room, with borders of flowers 
and animals; and this was all needle- 
work. Every stitch had been taken by 
some poor hand, mother said ; and she 
couldn’t help thinking of the aching 
eyes and heads that had bent over it. 
And where are they now? Mother al- 
ways has such kind of thoughts about 
every thing. But she said it was so 
wonderful, it was almost worth coming 
from America just to. see this. 

“Oh the beautiful, beautiful flowers 
we saw, coming home! I like flowers, 
after all, better than those handsome 
marbles. There were bushel-baskets 
full of camellias. The flower-merchants 
were making up bouquets for Christmas, 
and they make them so queerly! They 
are round and flat as a plate, and with 
beautiful figures made of the different 
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flowers. I saw one bouquet that was 
two feet across. Father said it was cer- 
tainly as much as that. 

“ To-day we have been to see church- 
es. We went into one that was very 
old, and looked like a great baby-house. 
It was crowded full of little things. pic- 
tures and wreaths and images, brought 
there by people, as offerings to their 
saints for some help or deliverance they 
have had. The pictures were very old: 
one, the priest said, was painted as 
far back as two hundred years after 
Christ. 

“Then we went to the Cathedral of 
St. Lorenzo; and Rosa told us ihat the 
ashes of John the Baptist were pre- 
served here in an urn. He said, that, 
after John was beheaded, the disciples 
burned the body in order to preserve 
the ashes ; and that it was all consumed 
but one little finger, which still remains 
perfect. What anidea! He could give 
us no reason for this, only that Christ 
said it should be so. So he took us to 
the chapel where the urn was, which is 
the handsomest chapel in the church, 
and told father to follow him, and he 
should see it ; but mother and I mustn’t 
come inside the railing, for no lady was 
allowed there, excepting on one particu- 
lar day of the week. ‘Oh, nonsense!’ 
said mother, ‘ of course I shall go too:’ 
and on she went, while Rosa stood mak- 
ing the queerest faces and gestures, with 
all the English he could muster, to pre- 
vent her. But, just as she put her foot 
inside the little gate, a soldier stepped 
up, and, putting his hand on her arm, 
said very politely, ‘It is not permitted, 
signora.” Then mother tried to talk 
with him. She couldn’t speak in Italian 
well enough: so she tried French. 
‘Why not?’ she began. He told her it 
was because John had come to his death 
by order of a woman. ‘But I am a 
foreign lady,’ said she. ‘I want to see 
all I can to tell my friends at home. 


tablished their religion. 
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Surely you will let ez go.’ —‘Oh, no! 
madame, it is not permitted ;’ and then 
he tried to divert her attention by point- 
ing to the pictures around, There was 
Moses, and here was Adam, and there 
was St. Bartholomew. But that did no 
good. ‘What would they do to me,’ 
said mother, ‘if I did go?’ —‘ They 
would excommunicate madame,’ he an- 
swered. ‘Ah! but I am not of the 
church, —I am a Protestant ;— they 
couldn’t excommunicate me. What 
else would they do?’ The soldier 
smiled, and shrugged his shoulders. 
‘Will you let me go for two francs?’ 
said she. ‘It is not permitted,’ was all 
the answer. But I never saw such a 
look of scorn as Rosa put on when he 
heard mother make the soldier this offer. 
‘Not for five hundred thousand francs 
would they let a woman go in there !’ 
he exclaimed. 

“What strange people these Roman- 
istsare! They don’t seem to think any 
thing of the Bible, or of obeying and 
pleasing God; but they make a great 
ado over such things as these, which, 
after all, it isn’t at all likely are really 
what they represent them to be. They 
have treasures of the bones of saints, 
nails, and pieces of the cross, handker- 
chiefs with which the brow of Jesus was 
wiped, and all such things, which they 
hold in the greatest reverence, and al- 
most worship; while Jesus himself, or 
his words in the New Testament, they 
care very little about. It is the greatest 
wonder to me why so many people be- 
lieve the Roman-Catholic religion. But 
they are trying all the time to spread it; 
and I suppose it is because they are so 
earnest about it, that they get so many 
followers. Mother says they send 
their missionaries all over the world; 
and there is hardly a country where 
they have not churches and believers. 
Even to Japan they have gone, and es- 
What a pity 
it is that Protestants are not as earnest ! 
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If they had been, the heathen might all 
have been converted by this time. 

“ To-day we have been to a manufac- 
tory where they make beads and orna- 
ments out of coral. How curious the 
coral is !— such a hard stone, and made 
by little insects in the bottom of the sea, 
and in such beautiful shapes! I have 
seen all colors of it brought from the 
Pacific Ocean, red and orange and pur- 
ple and buff and white, and in all sorts 
of forms; growing like fans, and like 
branches, like flowers, and like honey- 
comb: but they say here that the only 
coral good for manufacturing comes 
from the Mediterranean Sea, around the 
shores of Africa. It is of a fine red 
color. I saw some splendid pieces to- 
day, like the branches of a tree or bush, 
shooting out into the finest little twigs. 
These twigs are nipped off into right 
lengths for the fine beads. We went 
into one room where the men were nip- 
ping these pieces from the branches ; 
and then we saw others drill holes 
through these little bits. | Afterwards 
these pieces are polished, and then 
strung. The coral is so hard, that it 
takes a good while to drill and polish it. 
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When the workmen come to a large, 
solid piece, towards the lower part of 
the branch, they save it for breast-pins 
and ear-rings, and large ornaments. 
But these broad, solid pieces are very 
scarce ; and then it takes a great while 
to carve and polish them, and that’s 
what makes coral ornaments cost so 
much. Most all the large, thick pieces 
are porous, or full of little holes (no- 
body seems to know what makes it so), 
and these pieces can not be used. They 
gave me a beautiful piece as thick as 
my thumb, and longer, and a deep-red 
color ; but they said they could do noth- 
ing with it, because it was so full of little 
holes. 

“ Father told me to-day, that this city 
was the birthplace of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, who discovered America. I did 
not think of it before. I wonder if any 
one knows which one of these old build- 
ings he lived in. It must have been in 
one of them ; for there are no new houses 
here. They are all very, very old, some 
of them built more than a thousand 
years ago. It shows how strong they 
were made, to have lasted so long.” 


KITTY ”"S* TREASURE. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


LITTLE Kitty was coming from school 
one day. Her mother used to let her 
go to and fro alone now ; for she was six 
whole years old, and, besides that, not 
a single cross dog lived on that street. 
The cows that wandered there once in 
a while, to nibble the tufts of grass on 
the edge of the walk, were gentle old 
bossies, that liked little girls; and all 
the people who lived in the pleasant 
houses on either side of the way knew 
Kitty by name, and patted her curls as 
she passed. 


Kitty was running along, as happy as 
a bird, when all at once, in front of her, 
in the dust on the cross-walk, there lay 
something lovely. She picked it up, 
and stood laughing with delight. It was 
a black velvet band, with a gold clasp, 
and a beautiful white stone in the clasp. 
Kitty was only a little girl; but she loved 
pretty things dearly. Bright colors and 
beautiful shapes made her heart dance 
with joy; and, while many of her little 
playmates hardly knew there were such 
things at all, she feasted her eyes on the 
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blue sky, or the snowy clouds, or the 

scarlet flowers, till sometimes the tears 
“came for very pleasure. The bracelet 
Kitty had found was indeed very pretty : 
the velvet was as soft and black as her 
own bright eyes, the gold sparkled like 
the sunny curls on her head, and the 
white stone was hardly whiter than the 
little pearls she showed every minute in 
the day, when she opened her mouth to 
laugh or to chatter. 
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Kitty patted her treasure caressingly 
with her little fat hand, then she hugged 
it-to her heart, and then kissed it ten- 
derly, and put it in her pocket for safety. 
She almost flew along the pavement in 
her hurry to get home, and show mamma 
her prize; but, when she had nearly 
reached the gate, she remembered that 
mamma had told her to stop at Aunt 
Neilson’s, and see how Corny and Fan 
were getting along. They had had the 
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measles, and had not been at school for 
more than two weeks ; and, though they 
were quite well again now, their mother 
was afraid to let them go among the 
other children just yet, for fear of their 
giving the sickness to some one. Kitty 
had had whooping-cough and measles 
and mumps and such things, and wasn’ta 
bit afraid, not she! So she ran innearly 
every day to see her cousins. Fan was 
a little younger than Kitty, and Corny 


was two years older. There was an easy 
side door at Aunt Neilson’s that opened 
on the piazza; and when she went up 
the steps, Frisk was lying on the mat, 
wagging his tail at her, with very sleepy 
eyes, and one ear turned wrong side 
out. Kitty stooped down and patted 
him, turned his. ear the right side out 
again, and told him he was the very 
darlingest little doggie in the world. 
Then Fan’s kitten came to meet her in 
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the hall, and purred, and rubbed its back 
against her. Its red..neck-ribbon was 
all untied, and trailing on the floor, and 
puss was stepping on the ends as she 
walked. Kitty told her that was not a 
neat way at all for a nice little kitten, 
and tied up the ribbon again in a smart 
bow, and hugged her up twice in her 
neck before she put her down. So, 
with one thing and another, by the time 
she entered the pleasant back-parlor 
where her cousins were, she had _ for- 
gotten all about the wonderful treasure 
in her pocket. 

Corny and Fan were always delighted 
to see Kitty. They ran.and kissed her ; 
and Fan said, — 

“Qh, you cunning little thing! 
so glad to see you!” 

Kitty laughed ; and Corny said, — 

“1 do wish you would not be so silly, 
Fan! Youv’re littler than Kitty is your- 
self.” 

“ Well,” replied Fan stoutly, “I don’t 
care if lam. I’m not 4a/f so cunning, 
anyhow!” and she pulled gently at 
Kitty’s curls in a half teazing, half ad- 
miring way. Her own head looked a 
good deal like a cocoanut, round and 
brown, with thick hair, shaved very 
close. 

“ Are you very, very well again?” 
asked Kitty. 

“Qh, yes!” answered Corny. “We 
have been out-doors to-day, and we’re 
going to school next Monday. Who’s 
at the head of the spelling-class to- 
day?” 

“T am!” said Kitty triumphantly ; 
“my own self! Yesterday and to-day, 
too!” 

“ Well, when we begin again, we’ll be 
put down at the very foot,” said Fan, 
nodding her head in the most. decisive 
way. “And it’s a shameful shame ; and 
I’m going to spell right up to the top in 
a minute, see if I don’t! That stupid, 
horrid Peter Blakeman is a/ways at the 
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foot, and I won’t stand by him! He 


has angle-worms in his pocket, and can’t 


spell ba— hardly ! ” 

“Oh, you'll soon get up,” said Kitty 
encouragingly. “One day, while you 
have been sick, Miss Clark said you 
were one of the best little spellers she 
had.” 

“ Of course, I am,” replied Fan with 
great dignity. “I always £zowed that.” 

Corny laughed again at this speech ; 
and Fan shook her finger at her, and 
said, — 

“ You need not laugh at me, you care- 
less girl! JZ didn’t lose my mother’s 
bracelet! I wouldn’t do such a thing 
for a million dozen worlds! I want to 
tell you,” she said, turning to Kitty, “of 
the dreadfullest thing Corny did, — the 
awfullest, dreadfullest thing!” 

“It was an accident,” said Corny. 

“ Never mind: I shall tell Kitty juzst 
the same, if it was an accident,” said 
Fan. “She asked our mother if she 
might take her velvet bracelets, and 
show them to Sophy Ray ; and mother 
said she might.” 

“ What are bracelets?” asked Kitty. 

“Mercy ! don’t you know bracelets ? 
Well, never mind ! I'll show you the one 
Corny didn’t lose; because, when she 
came back from Sophy’s, one was gone. 
Wasn’t that dreadful ?” 

“Oh, very !” said Kitty. ‘ You must 
feel so sorry, Corny. Don’t you think 
you will ever find it again? Have you 
looked every step of the way ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I have. Frisk was 
with me ; and mamma says, if I dropped 
it near him, he might have carried it off 
in his mouth for play. 
badly.” 

“Yes, she cried,” said Fan, with tke 
air of a philosopher. ‘“ But crying don’t 
find things. Come, now, I’ll show you 
what it was like. It sleeps in a nice lit- 
tle box in the bureau drawer.” 

So Kitty and Corny followed Fan into 
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Mrs. Neilson’s room; and there Fan 
opened the box, and displayed the brace- 
let. ; 

“ There!” said she, “that’s what it 
was like, —all solid velvet and gold! 
Isn’t it splendid ?” 

But poor Kitty could not speak. In 
the box lay the very image of the beau- 
tiful thing she had found in the street: 
the velvet band, the gold clasp, the 
white stone, were all exactly the same ; 
and in an instant she knew that the 
bracelet Corny had lost was the dear 
treasure she had found. Was it hers, 
or Corny’s? That was an awful ques- 
tion. She had found it, and she thought 
that ought to make it hers; but her 
head was dizzy, and her eyes dim, and 
her heart beat so hard it almost choked 
her. 

“JT feel sick,” she gasped. “I want 
to see my mamma!” And, before they 
could stop her, she had fled from the 
room, and was running up the street like 
a flash. 

“T guess she’s caught the measles all 
at once,” said Fan after a minute. 

“She’s had them,” replied Corny. 

“Well, she’s going to have them 
again.” 

“No, she can’t: people don’t have 
measles twice.” 

“ That’s a likely story, Corny Neilson ! 
You had about a thousand of them 
yourself; and I guess Kit can have 
two.” 

But it was not the measles that had 
seized poor little Kitty: it was some- 
thing far worse. It was great disap- 
pointment, terror, anxiety, and bewilder- 
ment. 

She reached home, and hurried into 
her mother’s room with tearful eyes, 
crimson cheeks, and panting breath ; 
and, before her mother could ask what 
the matter was, she exclaimed, — 

“OQ mamma! I want to ask you a 
question. What you fxd is yours, isn’t 
it, mamma? Your very own, isn’t it?” 
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“Sometimes, my dear, not always,” 
said her mother gently, drawing her lit- 
tle girl close to her. ‘ Why do you ask 
me?” 

“Because I think it is,” replied Kitty 
very earnestly. “I xow it is! Vm 
sure itis!” 

“That depends entirely on what it is, 
Kitty. The blackberries you found in 
grandpa’s hedges last summer were your 
own. He gave you all permission to 
search for them there, and what you 
found were yours: you put them in 
your own little red pail, and ate them 
for your supper. Harry did the same 
with his, and cousin Jeanie with hers. 
The wild flowers you found in the 
meadows were yours: the shells and 
pebbles you gathered on the sea-shore 
were yours; but, if you should find 
what another person had lost, it would 
not be yours.” 

“T think it would,” said Kitty with 
great excitement. “I £xow it would! 
If they Zost it, how could they expect 
to have it any more?’ And if I found 
it, that would sae it mine.” 

“Do you truly think so, Kitty?” 

“Veswlidos? 

“ Let me understand exactly what you 
mean. You think, that if one person 
lost a thing, and another person found 
it, it would not belong any more to the 
one that lost it, but to the one that 
found it?” 

“ Yes, I do think so.” 


“ Look on the bed there. What do 
you see?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kitty, “it’s my 
darling dolly Rose!” And she ran to 
clasp it in her arms. 

“Wait!” said her mother. “Come 


back to me. Don’t touch the doll: it 
is yours no longer. You lost Rose last 
week, and Patrick found her this morning 
on the ground under the quince-bushes, 
at the end of the garden. She is 
wrapped in a little white apron, that 
used to be your best one. Patrick 
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brought them to me, for he thought 
they were yours: but we can open the 
window and call him, and tell him that 
Kitty says lost things belong to the one 
that fizds them, not to the one that /oses 
them.” 

“But, mamma,” — stammered Kitty, 
“but Patrick can’t wear white aprons, 
nor play doll-plays.” 

“That is of no importance to us, my 
dear,” said her mother. “If they be- 
long to him, they must be given to him ; 
and I think his little girl can make use 
of them.” 

Then Kitty said no more, but just 
buried her head in her mother’s lap, and 
cried and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Poor little pussy! She knew well 
that mamma was right, and Kitty wrong: 
she knew well that the treasure in her 
pocket was not hers, and ought to be re- 
turned at once; and, between her sobs, 
she drew it out, and put it in her 
mother’s hand, and stammered out the 
whole story. Her mother patted the 
bright little curly head that lay in her 
lap, and held Kitty’s little trembling 
hand in hers, and so smoothed away 
and drew out the bitter pain and sorrow, 
as mothers’ tender fingers always can. 
When the story was ended, and the sob- 
bing over, Kitty whispered, — 

“You take it .back, mamma, very 
soon: take it away quick, please, and 
give it to them.” 

But her mother only held her closer, 
and smoothed her hair more tenderly, 
till at last Kitty looked up in surprise, 
and said, — 

“Why don’t you speak, mamma? 
What will you do?” 

“Tam waiting for you to think about 
it, my darling,” her mother answered. 

“But I have thought, mamma. I 
know what you said was right, and what 
I said was wrong; but I did love it so, 
and I wanted to keep itso much! But 
that would be horrid, mamma ; just like 
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Patrick’s keeping my apron and my 
darling Rose when he knew they were 
mine. I think it sounds almost like 
stealing, and that would be a dreadful 
sin. Do take it back, mamma!” 

“ No, dear, I want some one else to 
do that.” 

“Who? me? O mamma! I can’t 
bear to.” And Kitty hid her face on her 
mother’s shoulder. 

“ But I think you ought to, my child ; 
and I can promise you this, that when 
you have given it to them, and told them 
all the truth about it, you will feel hap- 
pier than even when you first found it.” 

“O mamma! do you truly think so?” 

“I’m sure of it, my darling. Now 
let me tie your hat. Run and return it 
at once, and then come back to me my 
happy little girl.” 

Once more Kitty’s treasure was put 
in her pocket. Her mother kissed her 
good-by ; and she walked slowly down 
the street toward Aunt Neilson’s. 

It seemed very hard to her to have to 
tell all about it: she felt ashamed to do 
so; and yet her little heart told her that 
this was indeed the only true and right 
way. And now, what made it harder 
still was the fact, that, when she entered 
the parlor again, Aunt Neilson sat there, 
too, with her sewing. Kitty felt as if 
something in her throat was choking 
her. But she drew the bracelet from her 
pocket at once, and laid it on the work- 
table in front of her aunt, and then, by a 
wonderful effort, she managed to say, — 

“Here is your bracelet, auntie: I 
found it.” 

The children both gave a cry of joy. 
Corny cried out, “I knew somebody 
would find it!” And Fan exclaimed,  O 
Kit! you’re a little darling !” 

“No,” said Kitty, struggling to speak, 
“Tm not a speck of a darling. I’ve 
been very bad. I’ve come near stealing. 
I had it in my pocket when I was here, 
and didn’t give it back. I thought, be- 
cause I found it, perhaps it was mine ; 
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and I wanted to see mamma about it 
first.” 

“Why, Kitty!” said Corny. 
ought to know better! ” 

Kitty blushed, and her lips quivered. 

“T think I shall another time, Corny. 
I couldn’t think what was right at first: 
I’m very sorry.” 

“Don’t be sorry, Kit,” said Fan 
stoutly. ‘“ You were only just making 
up your mind. People mustn’t do 
things ina hurry. Papa says so. They 
must take time to think what’s best, 
of course, they must ; and I say you ave 
a darling, afterall. Isn’t she, mamma?” 

Aunt Neilson opened her arms, and 
took the little penitent into them. 

“Yes,” she said: “she is our darling 
Kitty. It was no wonder, dear, you 
could not think just what to do at once; 
and it was exactly right to go and tell 
mamma all about it. The bracelets are 
not of much value; but they belonged 
to a great-aunt of mine, fifty years ago, 
and I’m very glad your bright little eyes 
found the lost one. If it had not been 
for my dear little Kitty, I’m sure we 
should never have seen it again. So, 
thank you, dear;” and she kissed her 
lovingly more than once. 

It was almost too much to be so 
praised and loved, when she had feared 
displeasure and reproach; to receive 
such kind words instead of cold ones: 
and Kitty’s little heart throbbed hard 
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with pleasure. Again she ran up the 
street toward home, as fast as she could 
go; but this time it was gladness, and 
not pain, that drove the little feet so fast. 
Her mother smiled as she entered ; and 
Kitty ran and threw her arms around 
her, neck. 

“OQ mamma!” she exclaimed, “I’m 
so glad! And they were so glad! 
Nobody said I was naughty, though I 
was. They were all kind and good, and 
auntie thanked me for finding it, and I’m 
just as happy as I can be!” 

“IT knew it would be so, my precious 
child,” her mother replied earnestly. 
“ And, though you are a tiny girl, you 
can learn a great lesson from the events 
of to-day. Would you have been hap- 
pier to have kept the bracelet ?” 

“Oh, no, mamma! I can’t bear to 
think of it. Even when I first found it, 
I wasn’t half so glad as I am now.” 

“Then remember this, my dear child: 
the richest treasure that ever was, — far 
richer than Kitty’s treasure, —if it is 
unfairly gained, or unfairly held, brings 
only disappointment and trouble; but 
an innocent, truthful, and loving heart 
gives joy and peace. That is a treasure 
indeed, that God alone can give, and no 
man can take away from us; and so 
long as you live, my darling, I hope and 
pray that he will ever give you that to 
be ‘ Kitty’s treasure.’ ” 
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M’CROSS. 


“Hue me closer, brother Johnny, hug me tighter, tighter yet; 
When I feel your arms around me, I forget the cold and wet. 


Let us move up in the corner; the 


last step is not so-steep.” 


Brother Johnny moved, and answered, “ Little sister, go to sleep.” 


“ Brother Johnny, wake and tell me, — did you hear the clock strike one? 
I did hope ’twas nearer morning, and the night was almost done; 
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How the wind sweeps up the corner! hear it whistle as it blows! 
And it’s always worse toward morning, even when it never snows.” 


“How you shiver, little sister; on my shoulder rest your head. 
So you've lost that old sun-bonnet; you can take my cap instead. 
See! I'll let you have my jacket; wrap it warm about your feet: 
Go to sleep, my little sister, and forget the cold and sleet.” 


“I’m too hungry, brother Johnny; only one hard crust to-day: 

Don’t you think to-morrow morning we’ll find something right away ?” 
“Here’s a bit of apple, birdie, that I found upon the street; 

It will drive away the hunger, till you find some bread to eat.” 


“Johnny, tell me all that story that you told me long ago, 

Of the man born in a stable, —of the hungry man, you know ; 
When I think how much he suffered, I don’t feel so very cold, 
And I think his smiling features sometimes I almost behold.” 


“ Ah! my darling, where the man lived, it was not so cold as here; 
So he slept up in the mountain, where the trees their heads uprear: 
Sometimes he was very hungry; once he never tasted bread 

Forty nights and days, they told me, in the desert where he fled. 


“Once he went into the cornfields, and he picked the half-ripe corn ; 
That was all he had to live on, while he wandered there forlorn: 
Sometimes he was very thirsty; once he sat him by a spring, 
Where a woman came, some water homeward from the well to bring. 


“Then he asked her for a little, and he told her he should think 
If she knew him, she would ask Azm to give her a little drink. 
But he had no pail to draw it, so she said to him at last; 

But he only smiled, and told her all her life that she had past. 


“«Those who drink the heavenly water never thirst again,’ he said, 
‘If you drink it, you will never, never lie down, and be dead.’ 
And they told me, little birdie, that the water keeps us warm; 
Let us see if we can’t find some, dear, before another storm.” 


“Johnny, feel how hot my cheek is; I’m not cold, dear, any more: 
Oh, how nice to have a doorstep, with a mat before the door!” 
“Lie still, sister, or they'll hear us, and they’ll drive us both away: 
Sleep, my darling, while I hold you, —sleep a little, while you may.” 


“Johnny dear, I see the woman, and the man, and mother, too: 
Say, where are you, brother Johnny? I have quite lost sight of you. 
See, you are the very brightest; but your arms around me keep.” — 
Hold her closely, weary Johnny, little sister’s gone to sleep. 


NEXT in interest to a sight of the 
“golden candlestick ” itself is the rep- 
resentation of it onthe Arch of Titus, — 
the only authentic representation in ex- 
istence. The friend whose kindness 
placed at our disposal, for this number 
of “The Sabbath at Home,” his store 
of photographs procured at Rome, 
called our attention to an incidental evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the bas-relief. 
The border, or rim, of the table of show- 
bread was to be made “of an hand- 
breadth round about” (Ex. xxv. 25). It 
was doubtless an “undesigned’coinci- 
dence” by which near the table a hand 


is grasping in such a way as shows its 
full breadth, and measures accurately 
the table’s rim. 

What has become of the golden can- 
dlestick? It is supposed by some that 
it found its resting-place in the bottom 
of the Tiber. The Emperor Maxentius, 
having been defeated by Constantine, 
near Rome, A.D. 312, endeavored to 
escape into the city by the Milvian 
bridge. The bridge broke, and he and 
his company perished in the river. All 
his private treasures went down with 
him ; and among these are believed to 
have been the golden Jewish relics. 
Whether any effort was made to recover 
them, or the dead body of the detested 
emperor, we do not know. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


XXVII. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH “ G.” 


1. Who made an announcement to an 
old man who was punished severely for 
not believing it ? 

2. Where is found the earliest histori- 
cal record in the world? 

3. What mountain was a rival of Je- 
rusalem as a place of worship ? 

4. What place is memorable and sa- 
cred on account of a sad midnight 
scene? 

5. What plant will always make you 


think of fretfulness and anger? 


6. What teeth are mentioned in a 
figurative description of old age? 
XXVIII. 


What eminent servant of God was 
shipwrecked three times, cruelly whipped 


eight times, and stoned once ? 


XXIX. 
OUR MEMORY CIRCLE. 


Let all the members of the family cir- 
cle unite in mentioning the cities and 
villages visited by our Saviour. Take | 
turns, each mentioning only one at a 
time, and give the younger ones a fair 
chance. Write down the names as they 
are given. 
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XXX.— BIBLE JOURNEYS.—NO. VII. 
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ANSWERS. 
XVII. 
JONAH’S ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY TO 


NINEVEH. (1.) Jonah, i. 3. (2.) vv. 4, 5. 
(Gi) RoROS (4) Caliban (5. )atin TO! (Os) 
iii. 4. 
XVII. 
(L)SEVE,) Gen. ili 2omulvernl «1 2(2.) 


Eutycuus, Acts xx. 9. (3.) EUNICE, 
2 Tim.-i. 5. (4.) EPHRON, Gen. xxiii. 
17. (5.) EpHesus, Acts xix. 29-41. 
(6.) Ear, Gen. xlv. 6. 


XX. 


(1.) THREE, Matt. x. 2-4; Jude 1. 
(2.) JONAS, John xxi. 15. ZEBEDEE, 
Mark i. 19, 20. ALPHEUS Ist, Mark ii. 
14. ALPHEUS 2d (Cleophas, John xix. 
25), Matt. x. 3. (3.) MARy, the wife 
of Cleophas, John xix. 25; Mark xv. 40; 
Matt. xxvii. 56; Luke xxiv. 10. SaA- 
LOME, the wife of Zebedee, Mark xv. 40, 
compared with Matt. xxviii. 56; Matt. 
XX. 20, 21. 


